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Is Your Child 
Sate 


Before you answer, study these startling facts. You may 





avoid tragedy by knowing how to choose the proper camp 


@ THREE MILLION children soon 
begin their annual, adventurous 
exodus to summer camps. Expec- 
tant, eager, they go happily into 
the unknown. For thousands this 
is merciful; what they don’t know 
may not hurt them. But it is their 
parents who most enjoy the bliss 
of ignorance. For some parents 
would worry if they knew the risks 
of disease and accident, of bad 
sanitation, and mishandling of their 
precious youngsters by immature 
counsellors. Still others would fret 
about getting their money’s worth, 
if they learned the facts about sum- 
mer camps their children attend. 
When PacEAnT started me dig- 
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ging for these facts, I talked first 
with a Doctor of Philosophy in 
sociology who has intimately studied 
public and private camps, visiting 
and inspecting hundreds of them in 
minute detail. 

“You have a difficult assign- 
ment,” he told me flatly. “People 
who know the facts will give eva- 
sive answers. No authority will let 
you use his name, including me. 
Even if you get the truth you can’t 
publish it. You'll be sued for libel 
because unsafe camps aren’t illegal. 
If they were, something might be 
done.” 

He took a deep breath and added 
soberly: “When you look into sum- 


mer camps, you'll find bad sanita- 
tion, preventable accidents and ill- 
ness, unqualified directors and irre- 
sponsible kids as counsellors. Worse, 
you ll find careless parents who en- 
trust their children on word of 
mouth, hearsay recommendations 
with virtually no investigation. Ex- 
pense is no safeguard. The most 
expensive are seldom the best; the 
least costly often excellent. But re- 
gardless of price one out of four 
American summer camps should be 
padlocked by law! These few really 
endanger the minds and bodies of 
children they claim to nurture.” 
The assignment was a challenge. 
Teamed with an experienced re- 
searcher I dug into the story. We 
interviewed camp owners, coun- 


sellors, public health officials, insur- 








_ ance brokers, sanitarians and wel- 





fare workers—often reluctant but 
highly qualified witnesses. We 
talked with camp advisers, experts 
who carefully analyze camps and 
campers and recommend only those 
suitable for each child’s needs. We 
questioned ex-campers who freely 
discussed their experiences. 

We studied camps of all types: 
public, private, welfare, western, 
seashore, mountain, labor union, 
back-to-nature, and just plain 
camp. We could visit no camps; 
_they were closed in February. We 
submit our findings as the most 
comprehensive critical and objec- 
tive analysis of surmymer camps ever 
published. 

We found plenty of evidence that 
one out of four of the camps should 
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be closed. Of the other three per- 
haps one of them is operating on 
the very fringe, in a shady area 
where evidence of oné kind or an- 
other is hard to obtain. The other 
two are operated by honest, well- 
meaning and in most cases efficient 
men and women who understand 
and can cope with the problems of 
summer camping and children. 

I not only learned the startling 
truth about the 25 per cent of 
camps you will want to avoid, but 
the people I talked with gave me 
plenty of practical advice for par- 
ents who are looking for a camp 
for a child. This report will include 
the facts about both extremes, good 
and bad—how to recognize both 
kinds. 

The worst ones, I discovered, are 
the “feed ’em and forget ’em” 
Camps—the groups that operate 
perilously below minimum stand- 


ards from. ignorance, design or 

verty. They have few facilities, 
ew counsellors, and on occasion 
fewer principles. They serve “plain, 
wholesome” food running strongly 
to starches. They boast of roughing 
it to cover lack of modern conve- 


miences. Supervision is a casual 
affair. For safety, sanitation and 
medicine they provide mercuro- 
chrome, aspirin and a pat on the 
head. These are festering sore- 
spots in a privileged $250,000,000 
a year business entrusted with help- 
ing to make our children healthier, 
happier and better citizens than we 
are. 
The Official Camp and School 
Directory lists 8,500 camps in the 
United States. If the estimated 
2,100 dangerous ones are not 
closed, then about 750,000 children 
will be exposed this summer to risks 
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no thoughtful parent would permit. 
The reason: careless parents, with 
pathetic faith, believe summer 
camps are generally supervised as 
carefully as our excellent school 
system—that children are protected 
by law. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

I found no legal reason why sum- 
mer camps anywhere could not be 
operated by ex-convicts, sex of- 
fenders, bankrupts, schizophrenes, 
or morons. No law requires a camp 
director to have special education 
for the delicate and highly special- 
ized profession of child develop- 
ment and leadership. No law re- 
quires him to have any education 
at all! 

In a Great Lakes camp a young- 
ster sleeping with 10 others woke 
up sniffing with a “cold.” Then 
came the tell-tale rash of measles. 
The director was worried. A con- 
tagious outbreak was bad publicity. 
The nearest hospital was 20 miles 
away; other children had already 
been exposed. Measles wasn’t really 
dangerous, he decided. He moved 
the child to a tent—‘“the infirm- 
ary.” Three other children broke 
out. He put them there, too, and 
let the disease run its course. For- 
tunately, there was no epidemic. 

The director did not notify 
health authorities. He called no 
doctor. He didn’t tell the children. 
Of course, he said nothing to the 
parents. It came to light when a 
welfare worker unexpectedly called. 
But, though subject to moral cen- 
sure, the camp director had broken 
no law! 

An extreme case? Perhaps. But 
it has happened more than once. 
It could happen again—with a 
more serious malady. 








IS YOUR CHILD SAFE AT CAMP? 


Children are entrusted to remote 
camps, often hundreds of miles 
from friends and parents—for 24 
hours a day up to eight weeks. Yet 
so long as a camp has a permit to 
operate the only control is in state 
health laws—or regulations to pre- 
vent accidents—which range from 
the non-existent, as in South Caro- 
lina, to the excellent, detailed but 
admittedly unenforceable minimum 
standards of Wisconsin. In between 
there is a good, bad and indifferent 
hodge-podge of law and regulation 
which really leaves the camper at 
the mercy of the camp director’s 
conscience. 

Ohio, for example, is generally 
rated a progressive state; certainly 
it is one of the wealthiest. But Ohio 
lumps children’s camps in with 
trailer camps and tourist cabins and 
applies the same criminally inade- 


quate regulations to all three. 
These rules vaguely state that there 
shall be “adequate” sanitation, 


“suitable”. garbage containers and 
a “satisfactory” quality of drinking 
water. But what may be adequate, 
suitable or sanitary is left to the 
whim of district health commission- 
ers. Under Ohio law the floor space 
of a sleeping room must be at least 
80 square feet, but the law doesn’t 
say whether one or five or 10 people 
may sleep in it. 

In our survey of state laws gov- 
erning children’s camps, I carefully 
examined the Ohio code. I found 
not a single provision to prevent a 
camp director from hiring as his 
swimming instructor and chief life 
guard the ghost of W. C. Fields, as 
his chef Typhoid Mary and as his 
counsellors the offspring of a Jukes 
family. But if the director satisfies 
a few elementary requirements, 


such as garbage cans that don’t 
leak, laundry and shower facilities, 
and “well constructed” outdoor 
privies (the law doesn’t even re- 
quire fly screens), he may proudly 
display a distinctive marker to ad- 
vise the unwary public that his camp 
meets “state health standards.” 

New York State, with 3,575 sum- 
mer organizations, has an up-to- 
date code regulating them; it was 
revised in 1948. Though the code 
is among the best in the country, it, 
too, leaves to the interpretation of 
health officers key words such as 
“adequate” when applied to highly 
important garbage disposal, kitch- 
en equipment and toilet facilities. 
It requires that the camp director 
shall be merely “competent,” a 
word as wildly meaningless and 
fluctuating as a Russian definition 
of “democracy.” Worse still, the 
swimming supervisor need only be 
“competent.” He need not hold a 
current American Red Cross senior 
life saving rating, the minimum 
most trusting parents would expect 
for their offspring. 

There are 195 camps operating 
in Maine under regulations amend- 
ed just a year ago and therefore 
presumably the last word in Down 
East thinking on health and sani- 
tation. But there isn’t a word in 
the Maine law that requires a camp 
with 50 or 250 children to segre- 
gate a case of infectious disease 
whether measles, smallpox or polio- 
myelitis, or to have a trained nurse 
available or even to call a doctor. 
In case of an outbreak of food 
poisoning, or of the serious, red- 
light epidemic danger signals of 
vomiting, diarrhea, fever, sore 
throat, or jaundice, a Maine camp 
is not even required to notify a 
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health officer of the development! 

Shocked, I spoke of this to Mi- 
chael H. Levy, president of Camp 
Brokerage Company which handles 
the insurance for~ hundreds of 
camps in Eastern states, and whose 
standards are among the highest in 
the country. He was cynical. “Va- 
cation money is important income 
to Maine. Tough, enforced health 
laws would drive some of the camps 
elsewhere. Driving away money is 
not highly regarded in Maine.” 
When I seemed incredulous, Mr. 
Levy asked unhappily, “What state 
ig better? New Hampshire has 205 
camps and four state health officers, 
and they have to inspect farms and 
other establishments, too. Health 
regulations are almost all vague. 
In many states local officers are 
political appointees with large fam- 
ilies to support. Give them a choice 
between making trouble for a camp 
amd making a quick $50, they'll 
take the $50 every time.” 

Fortunately present state laws do 
not determine the quality of sum- 
mer camps. The owners set their 
own, standards, often very high. 
Whatever excellence is to be found 
im camps is due to the integrity, 
interest and ability of conscientious 
camp proprietors. But this glaring, 
inescapable fact remains. I found 
not a single state with an adequate, 
enforced code to protect even the 
health of 3,000,000 children in 
summer camps. 

The “feed -’em-and - forget -’em” 
camps are not merely careless about 
health. Tn many such organizations 
shy children are bullied into group 
participation or just left to wither 
in the background. A few still 
practice corporal punishment 

A minor hazard which many in- 
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telligent parents find objectionable 
is hazing. Some camps prohibit it, 
others tolerate the practice because 
it is troublesome to correct. Hazing 
is intended as harmless fun but it 
can be dangerous, too. One young- 
ster in a North Carolina camp, 
subjected to a vigorous belly 
scratching with a stiff brush, was 
seriously infected. Another, a Ver- 
mont camper, dunked playfully in 
a cold mountain stream, stood 
around in wet clothes shivering for 
two hours, and was saved from 
pneumonia by a beneficent sulpha 
drug. A third, a new camper in 
the White Mountains, was com- 
pelled on pain of banishment from 
group favor, to scale the steep face 
of a dangerous cliff. 

Such incidents rarely occur in 
camps adequately staffed with alert, 
trained leaders. Iniaginative, sad- 
istic young minds are readily turned 
to equally fascinating and more 
civilized pursuits. 

Though some institutional camps 
are far superior to many expensive 
private camps, not all of them are. 
I was told the church camps, for 
example, which provide for nearly 
500,000 children a year, are gen- 
erally sub-standard. They have the 
will but unfortunately often lack 
the money to install the facilities 
and train the personnel who make 
the difference between mediocre 
and good. 

. Children at a large institutional 
camp in New Jersey—not church 
sponsored—led a life of hell not 
long ago because the sole qualifi- 
cation of the young director was 
being related to a wealthy con- 
tributor to the sponsoring charity. 
This director believed in discipline. 
The regimented youngsters were 








lined up by twos and marched to 
the dining hall and to all games. 
Counsellors were encouraged to ad- 
minister on-the-spot punishment 
for minor breaches with cuffs and 
shoulder shakings. The children 
were lined up before their cabins 
for evening inspection. To show 
his authority the director kept them 
standing an hour while he lay in 
his tent listening to Bach recordings. 

Children were packed in at this 
camp, 25 to a bunkhouse with two 
counsellors. Of one such group 16 
were bed-wetters, a frequent camp 
problem. No effort was made to 
eliminate the basic cause for bed- 
wetting. The problem was met by 
arousing all 25 of the sleepy chil- 
dren in-the middle of the night and 
marching them to the latrine. 

More than any emotional dis- 
turbances resulting from the “feed- 
*em-and-forget-’em” system, parents 
fear the threat of poliomyelitis. 
There is every likelihood of new 
major polio outbreaks this summer. 
But there is no evidence that it is 
a serious danger in properly run 
camps. I checked with Dr. T. E. 
Boyd, associate director of research 
of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. He said no one 
knows whether there is a greater 
or a lesser risk of contracting polio 
in a well run camp than in a child’s 
home. When polio breaks out in a 
camp, exposure to infection has 
likely already been widespread. The 
disease infects its victims usually a 
week or two before showing symp- 
toms. Withdrawing a child is lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

There is a less serious but occa- 
sional danger in losing deposits or 
fees. Recently the John Paul Jones 





IS YOUR CHILD SAFE AT CAMP? 


camp on Long Island solicited ap- 
plicants at the ridiculously low 
private camp rate of $25 a week. 
The opening, scheduled for . June 
28, was postponed to July 1 and 
then to July 6. Finally a group of 
parents made a surprise visit. They 
found only two buildings furnished 
and no opening date set. They de- 
manded their money back. The 
operators paid 14 of them $1,600 
and disappeared. 

Three summers ago, John Glea- 
son enrolled 37 enthusiastic boys in 
his Camp Pagwa on the Ontario 
River for a long canoe trip through 
Canada. The tuition was high— 
$585 plus another $100 for clothes 
—but as a boy’s dream summer the 
prospects appeared ideal. 

The camp had been in session 10 
days when Gleason hinted he lacked 
funds for the trip. Through the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests, suspicious parents discov- 
ered that Gleason had applied for 
a canoe permit, which was granted, 
but had no camp permit. The de- 
partment investigated and found 
the camp deep in the wilds, in an 
area reachable only by motor half- 
track and motor canoe. The camp 
was in an abandoned gravel pit 
with no permanent buildings of 
any kind. The unhappy youngsters 
were housed in small tents. There 
weren't enough canoes for the 
promised trip. Parents had to char- 
ter a plane to bring their children 
home. No one accused Gleason of 
fraud. Apparently he: had some- 
how drifted into the wrong line of 
work. Lack of qualifications had 
been no bar to his receiving com- 
plete charge of 37 youngsters, for 
eight weeks. 

Camping hazards increase when 
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parents choose camps not for their 
children but for themselves. A 
household of ebullient, vigorous, 
tearfully misunderstood, happily 
shouting, mulish, winsome and be- 
devilled children is a taxing respon- 
sibility. It might become unendur- 
able if adults couldn’t anticipate 
shipping the whole batch of off- 
spring off to summer camp—any 
summer camp, the more remote 
the better. When the kids finally 
leave, after a frenzied week of shop- 
pine and packing, the grown-ups 
eave a sigh of relief and collapse 
into the nearest chairs. 

Many other children are sent to 
camp to correct some major defect 
in the child. Obese youngsters who 
overeat from glandular deficiency 
or twisted emotions are expected 
by some magic to return home lean 
and hard. Ill-mannered children, 
who have stubbornly resisted par- 
ental correction, are sent. off to 
come back little ladies and gentle- 
men. Timid, distrustful, introverted 
youngsters are expected to be trans- 
formed into hail-fellows-well-met. 
One mother confided to a camp 
adviser her purpose in picking a 
riding group for her teen-age 
daughter. “With all those horses 
around,” she said brightly, “I’m 
sure she'll learn about sex.” 


SELECTING a suitable camp can be 
as difficult as picking a good wife; 
it takes some probing to get behind 
the facade of beauty treatments 
and party manners. Most parents 
decide on a camp after thumbing 
through brochures illustrated with 
trotting horses, gleaming tennis 
coufts, happy swimmers and con- 
tented campers. Unfortunately, few 
consult a qualified camp adviser or 
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check with the American Camping 
Association which has branches in 
42 major cities. For some of the 
best camps never advertise and a 
camp run by a competent child 
psychologist is not likely to have a 
catalogue fancied up with glamour 
pictures. Without a thorough in- 
vestigation, parents who get their 
money’s worth—$200 to $600 in pri- 
vate camps—are peculiarly lucky. 
They should take up roulette. 
Decide first on the kind of camp: 
is your child to rough it in the 
woods and battle mosquitoes, flies 
and two-holer privies, or sleep be- 
tween percale sheets, luxuriate in 
hot showers and never trot down 
the long latrine path at midnight? 
Do you want to harden him or 
soften him, build psyche or muscles, 
make him a leader or shrink his 
ego, teach him to take care of him- 
self or get along with a group? 
These are important questions. So 
is the emphasis on interests: arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, tutor- 
ing, sailing, photography, canoe 
trips, remedial reading, or wood- 
craft. There is a camp for almost 
every purse and purpose, including 
cardiac cases, orthopedics, diabet- 
ics and just plain problem children. 
Sociologists say a summer camp 
should give ‘children a living expe- 
rience in developing day by day 
relationships with other children of 
the same age and varying environ- 
mental backgrounds. This mouth- 
ful means simply that it is good for 
kids to live with other kids with 
more and less income, social status 
and culture. It’s broadening. But 
some parents regard racial, reli- 
gious and social mixtures as a 
plague. They will pay a high price to 


avoid it. 








IS YOUR CHILD SAFE AT CAMP? 


When the type of camp is deter- 
mined the tough job of choosing 
begins. Here is a guide to sensible 
selection: 

The Director: He is the key to 
the camp. He organizes it, picks 
the counsellors, sets standards, en- 
forces rules and supplies its philos- 
ophy. Interview him. Is he trying 
to sell you his camp, or is he trying 
to learn if your youngster will fit 
into the atmosphere of his group? 
Find out about his background. 
Ask him for references. Get at least 
10 names and be sure they are of 
parents of campers. 

Age and qualifications of coun- 
sellors: Your child will be primar- 
ily influenced by his counsellors. 
Senior counsellors should be 21 or 
over, at least college seniors and 
trained in education or sociology. 
Junior counsellors should be 19 or 
more with equivalent training. Be- 
ware of the camp with most coun- 
sellors of college age. Make sure 
there is at least one counsellor or 
administrator to each four campers. 
Swimming counsellors must have 
Red Cross Instructors’ Certificates. 

Salaries of personnel: A good 
chef for a big camp may cost $1,000 
or $2,000 a season. It takes a good 
chef to prepare good food. Coan- 
sellors’ salaries should be from 
$200-$500 for the season. Qualified 
people cost that much. 

Visit the camp: Though some 
camps build up a substantial side 
income from guest houses for dot- 
ing parents, as a rule parents should 
limit their camp visits to a single 
inspection while the child is there. 
But this should be thorough. Are 
cabin beds unmade in mid-morn- 
ing? That’s sloppy camping. Are 
the floors swept really clean? Check 


the kitchen. Is it as clean as your 
own? Check the dishwasher. It takes 
180-degree water to kill germs on 
dishes. Look for garbage. It should 
be in a screened enclosure, in cans 
tightly closed which give off no 
odor. Try and find a trash pile. If 
there is one, get suspicious. Trash 
should be removed or incinerated 
at once. Does the refrigerator have 
an odor? Meat, dairy products, 
vegetables require different tem- 
peratures for safe preservation. Are 
all screens fly tight? Look around 
for broken or weak steps. They 
mean careless maintenance and 
likely accidents. Watch the swim- 
ming. There should’ be roped off 
areas for weak swimmers, one coun- 
sellor patrolling in a rowboat and 
one on the dock. Search for flies, 
the surest indication of filth. They 
must have it for breeding and food. 
Check for fire fighting apparatus. 
Maybe the owner doesn’t care if 
he loses a building or two, but your 
child may be in one of them. 

Is the camp well insured: The 
only required insurance is work- 
men’s compensation. Is there pro- 
tection against an expensive acci- 
dent to a youngster? In the event 
of an epidemic, fee refunds might 
bankrupt a camp owner. Does he 
have refund insurance? This is 
costly insurance and its purchase 
is practically a guarantee of a con- 
servative, business-like director. 

Toilet facilities: Often there are 
not enough. Children away from 
home for the first time find group 
use of toilets a difficult adjustment. 
When as many as 15 children must 
use a single toilet, a common prac- 
tice, the long wait can upset habits 
of healthy regularity. One to 10 is 


minimum. 
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Turnover of campers and coun- 
sellors: Every year youngsters grad- 
uate and a few drop out for finan- 
cial reasons, but a happy camp 
attracts the return of 80 per cent of 
former students and _ counsellors 
each year. 

How campers are transported: 
Open, stake-body trucks are dan- 
gerous unless exceptional precau- 
tions are taken. They are sympto- 
matic of other sub-standard op- 
erations. 

The rainy day: Most camps have 
plenty of activity when the sun is 
shining but not so many are able 
to offer a program stimulating to 
youngsters during several days of 
rain. The rainy day schedule, or 
lack of it, is a tip-off on efficient 
planning. 

A trick question: Does the camp 
have an artificial respirator? More 
camps should have them. Drown- 
ing is the worst accident that can 
befall a camp. Any camp with its 
own respirator is likely to have a 
complete system of swimming safety 
operating at top efficiency. 

Potentially dangerous camps are 


no reflection on those that success- 
fully maintain high standards. Ac- 
cording to Marguerite Tuttle, New 
York camp specialist for 25 years, 
“The level of care.and supervision 
[in such camps] is apt to be higher 
than it ever can be at home. The 
health record betters the record of 
the same group when at home or at 
school.” The result is, properly 
placed, the usual child benefits 
hugely from life in a summer camp. 
Today camping is expanding 
enormously, increasing by 2,500 
camps since pre-war. There are dude 
ranch camps, work camps, canoe 
camps and auto travel camps tour- 
ing the U. S., Canada and Mexico. 
One Southwestern group spends 
the summer prospecting for gold! 
But of them all one camp out of 
four is downright dangerous and 
many of the rest need improving. 
Remember this: the “feed-’em-and- 
forget-’em” camp can survive only 
as long as careless parents provide 
the children. Your child can be safe 
at camp—and happy, too—but only 
if you care enough to investigate 
thoroughly and choose wisely. @ © 


MARRIAGE IS LIKE THAT! 





@ A YOUNG WIFE wHo feared she was losing her husband's affection con- 
sulted a very old and wise fortune teller. After going through her usual 
mumbo-jumbo, the seer advised her: 

“Get a piece of raw beef, cut flat, about an inch thick. Slice an onion 
and rub the meat on both sides with it. Put on pepper and salt, and fry 
it on each side over a hot fire. Drop three lumps of butter and a sprig 
of parsley on it and get him to eat it.” 

The young wife did as she was told, and the little trick seemed to exert 
such a wonderful effect on her husband that she decided to repeat it at 
regular intervals. And the man loved her ever after. 

—Mary Ellen Sanders 


@ WE'RE TOLD THAT if your wife is away on vacation and you want to get 
her home in a hurry, just send her a copy of the local paper with one 
item clipped out. —John R. Delmont 
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@ Gkorcito MARX. is NOt impressed with Hollvwood-produced television 
° 
He told Vari It consists mostly ot wirls ta 


animals pretending theyre people; Ahead discussions by square 
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king through dummies; 


heads: hordes of stunted-looking profé sional kids who look suspiciousls 
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ipke Hrivets 


Moa worse sor the family TV set because it induced trer children to 


eat toothpaste. It seems one of the kiddie programs urged children to ash 
| 

their parents to buy a certain toothpaste because, amony other things, “it 

Lastes so eood.” site children toreot the toot! paste § other virtues aud 


concentrated om tasting, When they were cating a tube of toothpaste a 


lav, the mother decided it was time to quit television. 


BM uv GWM BEES Clopartimcnt store wi. on he New Yeort | a howe 
hoetsewile among her labor Sah ne aacteets and seatcd:to CHO a television Z 
mw. Tt urged: “When lousewomk is inevitable, relax and enjoy it 


M Bits HAVE BEEN tntioduced in several sfates prohibiting installing IN 


sets In automobiles; except when the sets are not in line of vision of t 

driver. This led columnist H. . Phillips to @bserve that the backseat driver 
vas lormerly limited to ethes about routes, read signs dratts and the smell 

ot things burning. She will now bring on collisions and family disorders 


by screaming “Jiv. Route 4 and see if Channel Thoee comes ino bet 
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tuiners have remodeled thei aroses im antieipation) of crterimge television 


BM WHEN COMPDIANS plan to do some rotigebhouse slapstick, NBC CDSONS 
make sure-thev wear. good, heavy underwear-to avotd. an. unreleased 


strip act.) NBC censors also prohoit flesli-colored bathing suit 


Mv MIMORY ENPERE 1 atened to quilt an ND. PE V4 program when | 


interview was cut, during rehearsals, by two minutes. The director of th 





program thought fast and warned him that it lhe 
the program’s announcer would explain that the “memory expert: had 


forgotten to show up.” So the memory expert staved 




















HOSTS (NOUR FIELDS 


BY ROLAND WILD 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Joe Pazen 


-As millions of poverty-stricken migrant workers begin 
a new season of following U. S. crops, Pageant reports 
on a typical family in Weedpatch, California. Here is 
a story of unnecessary misery you won’t soon forget . . . 














The Rush family is only 
one out of thousands 
who roam the U.S. seeking 
work—finding poverty 


® UNCLE SAM’S COLOSSAL economy 
lives in a house haunted by miser- 
able ghosts that will not be put 
down. Barely recognized, periodi- 
cally forgotten, these ghosts form a 
labor force of some 2,000,000 men, 
women and children whose plight 
has been dignified with the clean- 
sOunding label: “migrant worker.” 

You may remember these peo- 
ple from John Steinbeck’s novel, 
“Grapes of Wrath.” They are still 
with us. More numerous now than 
ever before, they are perhaps the 
greatest shame in the States. 

When the frosts have gone and 
spring makes ready for summer in 
the richest agricultural areas of the 
nation, America’s ghosts begin to 
move restlessly and pathetically 
northward in three major groups. 

In the East, Negroes from the 
‘decp South follow the crops along 
the Atlantic Coast to join Pennsyl- 
vania miners and Kentucky hill 
people on the potato mounds and 
in the fruit orchards of New York 
and New England. 

In the mid-West, Spanish-Ameri- 
cans from Texas move up toward 
Colorado, Michigan and the pea 
and bean fields of Minnesota, 
crossing the paths of Missourians 
who are moving into the asparagus 
fields of Illinois. 
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This is the Rush family. The 1935 Cadillac 


In the far West, the children ot 
the Okies and Arkies of the 1930's 
move up through California, Ore- 
gon and Washington looking for 
work in the citrus groves, the wine 
country and the cotton fields. 

These are the ghosts who live in 
Uncle Sam’s house. They get no 
unemployment insurance. They get 
no social security benefits. The law 
does not, in the main, protect them. 

Because PAGEANT believes that 
the migrant worker must not slip 
from the public conscience, it pre- 
sents on the following pages a 
detailed report on a typically desti- 
tute family—that of Connie Rush 
(above) who lives today in Weed- 
patch, California, 15 miles from 
Bakersfield in San Joaquin Valley. 
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is theirs. Though residents of Weedpatch, they are classified and treated as migrant workers 
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Weedpatch grows potatoes, cotton and grapes Weedpatch's main street is muddy, dismal, dull 
CONTINUED 
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The Rushes have eight children and 
one grandchild. Their youngest 

boy has asthma, their youngest girl 
is blind—another is expected 


Connie Rush 


Connie Rush, California cotton- 
picker, is a dark, perpetually per- 
plexed man of 41. His wife (above) 
is 36, a grey-haired, neat woman 
with a soft voice and lined face. 
They live in a home-made wooden 
shack with a canvas roof. 

The Rushes’ oldest child, Leona 
May Nallay, 17, is married and the 
18 


mother of a three-year-old daugh- 
ter (bottom right). 

Still at home are Loreta Maria, 
16; Norma Jean, 15; Joe Richard, 
14; Connie Joyce, a girl, nine; Bill 
Edward, six; Betty Ann, three— 
born blind ; Charles Ray (top right) , 
18 months. There will be another 
child born this summer. 
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with her husband and one of the children 


Connie Rush picked cotton in 
Oklahoma until seven years ago, 
when he packed his family into a 
truck and migrated West. Mother, 
father, the three girls and the oldest 
boy went straight into the cotton 
fields, rising at three in the morning 
and working till dusk. 

Rush liked California, paid $25.00 
down for a strip of land, built his 
shack to replace a tent and con- 
tracted to pay $10.00 a month for 
48 months. There was a water pipe 
in his yard, and he could have had 
gas and electricity. He preferred 
kerosene for light and cooking. “In 
the bad times,” he says grimly, 
“they could cut off the service.” 






Beards on door keep Charles Ray from roaming 
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Three-year-old Patricia is Rushes’ 


grandchild 
CONTINUED 
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Norma Jean 


A packing-case-wood , extension 
On the Rush home is the bedroom 
for Loreta, Norma and Connie 
Joyce. The three girls use an old 
trunk and six sacks of potatoes to 
Keep their clothes on, and have a 
Closet made of cardboard with a 
Mirror. 

Loreta Maria (right) is the hope 
of the family. She is doing well at 
school, where she is in the 10th 
grade. 

“If I can keep my health,” her 
father says, “she might get to be a 
bookkeeper in Bakersfield—maybe 
get the others through school, too.” 
But even as he says it, he looks 
anxiously at his pretty daughter, 
perhaps remembering that Leona 
was married and a mother at 14. 

“She’s smart,” says Connie Rush. 
“We could have got her a work 
permit, but then she’d have only 
four hours’ school a week—and the 
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Though the children live 

in poverty, they have 
managed to escape the utter 
despair of their parents. 

lf they can get through 
school, they may get away 
from the fields—but 

their chances of escaping 
are very small. The 

odds are all against them 


kids just got to get out of the fields.” 

Loreta has none of the listless 
despair of the older cotton-pickers. 
She goes to school-dances and the 
movies, takes an interest in her class 
in cosmetics with Norma (above) 
and uses the make-up set she 
got for Christmas. She has three 
dresses, and borrows another for the 
dances. When she looks into the 
luxury stores of Bakersfield, or 
watches the new Cadillacs rolling 
past on fabulous Route 99 to Los 
Angeles, there is no envy in her 
eyes. For this is another world, and 
she has no contact with the rich. 

The Rush family once made 
$36.00 in a day’s picking. The re- 
sult of their 50 hours of work was 
one bale. Connie Rush thinks they 
made about $2500 in 1949, but 
when the workless months of Jan- 
uary and February rolled around 
they didn’t have a penny. 
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Above, Weedpatch’s men play nickel poker in bad times, bet as much as $100 in good times. 


Below, Brother Jim Davis of Pentecostal Church conducts a meeting. The Rushes rarely attend 








Weedpatch dreariness is 
barely compensated by 
meager recreation. Only 
the union is energetic 


The Rush family of Weedpatch, 
however, is by no means at the bot- 
tom of the heap in the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley. 

The Pruetts live in a converted 
railway coach with five children. 
They pay $17.75 a month rent. 

William Greenfield and his family 
of six have a hut for $26.00 a 
month. The eldest boy has a work 
permit, and goes to school only four 
hours a week. He will take 10 years 
to graduate, and is worried he may 
not have-a pair of shoes for the 
ceremony. “I guess I'll always be 
a picker,” he says. This winter the 
Greenfields got powdered eggs, 
powdered milk and apples every 14 
days from the State of California. 

John Henry, a burly man of 35 
. with a wife and four children, has 
lived in a tent for a year. The floor 
is the sand of the camp, and the 
furniture is two double beds with 
ragged covers. There are no wash- 
ing facilities. 

For all of these people, as for the 
Rushes, there is no relief, as there 
is for workers elsewhere, in decent 
recreation. 

With this kind of material, the 
Farm Workers Union might be ex- 
pected to operate a promising cam- 
paign against the rich landowners. 
They are waging the campaign, but 
the promise has been small. 


Above, Fred Walker sells beer to Weedpatchers 
Below, Leona finds daughter's toys in town dump 
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Migrant striker 


Union activity in the 

Valley is weak but militant. 
The real battle for 
recognition has just begun 


When the Farm Workers Union 
sent loud-speaker trucks through 
the fields in San Joaquin Valley, 
the land owners obtained a court 
injunction against their use and 
stopped them. The union then sent 





Bob Whately (below, making re- 
port) on tour to read the Bill of 
Rights in the same sunlit fields. He 
was arrested. 

Union propaganda in the Valley 
makes much of old Joseph Di Gior- 
gio (above right), multi-millionaire 
founder of the Di Giorgio settle- 
ment and camp—and one of the 
biggest “corporation farmers” in 
the area. The Di Giorgio organiza- 
tion posts “No Trespassing”’ signs 
at its camps and labor supply de- 
pots—they mean the union. 








The organizer 


In the midst of Weedpatch’s listless workers, there 
are a handful of men who care what happens 
to the town—but their voices are scarcely heard 


Bob Whately (above) is an ac- 
tive union organizer in the area 
where Connie Rush and his family 
live and work, but more significant 
on this particular labor front is the 
presence in Bakersfield of Hank 
Hasiwar, the man who organized 
the Ford plant, and who was called 
to Japan by General MacArthur to 
advise on union procedure there. 
But even Hasiwar is not optimistic 
over his new job. “How can we 
hold out in a strike?” he asks. 
“We'd win in 60, 90 days.. But a 
family gets awfully hungry in that 
time. ... 

If union activity is futile for the 
time being in the Valley, what hope 
is there for people like the Rushes? 
The first answer is always to get off 
the land as soon as possible. But 
how many will ever be able to get 
out of the fields? 
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Brother Jimmy Davis of the Pen- 
tecostal Church is a realist. “A 
few,” he says, “the rest—hopeless.” 

Peter Bancroft (above), princi- 
pal of the Sunset School in Weed- 
patch, encourages his pupils to 
search for a little beauty in the 
drabness, to get out of the regular 
rows of tended vines and cotton 
stems at all costs. Some parents 
have objected to such talk, and 
taken their children out of the 
school. 

Willard Marsh, a sympathetic 
Government administrator of re- 
lief, knows that half the 100,000 
migrant workers are in distress, ad- 
mits relief organizations are passing 
the buck. He says: “Perhaps two 
per cent will drag themselves out.” 

James McKinley (above), agri- 
cultural expert of the Bakersfield 
Press, holds out the same small hope 











—while union people and farm 
owners continue to wrangle. 

Chet Hodges (above) is one of 
the few pickers who managed to 
get out of the fields in the past few 
years. He runs a grocery in Weed- 
patch, but most of his business is 
on credit. His guess is that few men 
can escape the Valley after a winter 
of starvation on hog jaws and 
beans. 

Gambling and cheap wine, the 
curses of California, are responsible 
for some of the destitution. Connie 
Rush, who likes a quick shot of 
liquor before breakfast in good 
times, points to the three gambling 
joints and the five bars in= Weed- 
patch’s muddy main street. In the 
State where, last year, 21 million 
gallons of wine were poured down 
the throats of “winos,” it is inev- 
itable that Judge Oral Parish 
(above) sees a long line of repeaters 
pass through his white-washed 
court. “All we can do is try to keep 
them off the streets,” he says. “It 
stops them being run over.” 

But the union doesn’t look at 
the weakness of the laborers them- 








selves. “The farmers,” it claims, 
“want a surplus of labor—and pov- 
erty. They need half a million 
pickers for eight months of the 
year. They let them starve—prefer 
them to starve—the rest of the 
year.” 

Connie Rush, the average picker, 
doesn’t say anything. For him and 
his kind it is often easier to forget 
everything but the immediate pres- 
ent—and wine is 50 cents a bottle. 

Hope centers more and more on 
Loreta Maria Rush and her gener- 
ation. It is too late for her parents, 
now, to get away from the fields. 
They must either stay in the Valley, 
or, if conditions worsen here, mi- 
grate elsewhere to settle in a similar 
rut. In the meantime Loreta’s prob- 
lem—to stay out of love and mar- 
riage as long as she can—becomes 
all the more vital as the family 
watches the advent of the ma- 
chine (above). Unless Loreta gets 
out of the fields and gets out fast, 
she will be consumed by this new 
monster—a cotton picker that does 
the work of 35 men and women, 
and eats nothing but oil. 





CONTINUED 
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Connie Rush’s family has been doomed by the coming 
of the mechanical cotton-picker. Where do 
the Rushes, their children and their kind go from here? 


There is no longer amy escupe fer Mrs. Rush 
28 


Not long ago Loreta Maria Rush 
and her family watched as Ed Han- 
dle climbed up into the driving seat 
of one of Richard Wilson’s big, 
red cotton-picking machines. The 
picker advanced on the fields. Its 
turning prongs twisted off the cot- 
ton, sucked it back, and in half an 
hour filled the great cage on its top. 
At two miles an hour, working day 
and night, the machine will do the 
work of seven times the entire work- 
ing Rush family. 

“What’s more,” says Dick Wilson, 
“there’s no back talk.” 

There are already 300 mechani- 
cal pickers in the region. 

“So what do we do now,” 
asks Connie Rush, “disappear into 
smoke?” 

But Loreta Maria shushes him, 
and he remembers that she is the 
hope of the family. 

For Connie Rush and his wife, 
the machine foreshadows a day 
when they will have to move on 
again. For Loreta Maria, though, 
it can mean something more. Its 
threat may strengthen her determi- 
nation to break away from the 
fields—to leave the great army of 
ghosts that creeps through the na- 
tion year after year, doomed to 
roam in atonement for the sin of 
being forgotten. 
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LORETA MARIA. WILL 
SHE soil THE GHOSTS? 
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How to 


BY JEAN LIBMAN BLOCK 


You’d better face it; if you’re 
not following these simple but 
vital rules, you’re killing him 


® rus YEAR 20,000 husbands be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 34 will 
die. Another 64,000 will die be- 
tween 35 and 49. In all, 460,000 
wives will become widows, passing 
into America’s wasteland, the twi- 
light zone of widowhood inhabited 
by 6,700,000 bereaved women (one 
quarter of whom were under 40 
when their husbands died). 

The world we live in today is 
tough on the male of the human 
species. The wear and tear of his 
daily life destroys the average man 
a good five years before it strikes 
down the average woman. If a wife 
is five years younger than her hus- 
band, then, she can look forward 
to a decade of widowhood. And if 
she is unlucky, like the women 
whose dynamic mates keel over in 
their 30s, she can survive her hus- 
band by half a century. 

Can a wife do anything to pro- 
long her husband’s life and diminish 
her own sentence of widowhood? 

“Yes,” shout the experts in hap- 
‘py chorus. Doctors, public health 
officials, insurance men and acci- 








Keep Your Husband Alive 


dent prevention specialists agree 
that a devoted wife can substan- 
tially increase her husband’s life 
expectancy. 

How? 

You can do it by observing a few 
basically simple rules of sound liv- 
ing. These rules are not difficult. 
The tremendous challenge is to sell 
them to your husband. 

If the average man neglected his 
business as he does his health, he’d 
be bankrupt in a week. But most 
men call it sissy to take care of 
themselves. 

Against this blind and far too 
often fatal perversity, you, the 
wife, will have to assume entire 
responsibility for lengthening your 
mate’s stay on this planet. To do it, 
you will need persistence, subtlety 
and deception. You will require as 
allies and conspirators your hus- 
band’s physician, secretary and in- 
surance agent. The feminine wiles 
which served you well in courtship 
will be potent weapons in your 
continuing duel with that ultimate 
threat to your married happiness— 
premature and preventable death. 

What is it that kills a man? 

The insurance companies know 
down to the last decimal point. 

In the 15 to 24 age group, as you 
might expect, men don’t die so 
much as they are killed—princi- 


pally by automobile accidents. 

But from age 25 on, the number 
one killer of men is heart trouble. 
Up to age 44, TB runs second, can- 
cer third. From 45 to 64, it’s cancer 
second, brain hemorrhage third, 
kidney ailments fourth and TB 
fifth. Above 65 the only substitution 
is pneumonia for TB in fifth place. 
And always, first, it’s heart—strik- 
ing down the week-end athletes in 
their 30s, snuffing out the high volt- 
age executives at 45, killing off the 
robust heads of families at 50. 

What can we do for them? 

We can give them from two to 
20 years of active life. Not with rare 
drugs and costly surgery after the 
last illness has set in. But here, to- 
day, at home, through all the years 
of married life, by undeviating and 
tedious adherence to these eight 
fundamental rules of conduct. 


1. Observe all the elementary laws of 

hygiene 

This is as undramatic as putting 
away one dollar a week at six per 
cent. In 50 years that weekly pit- 
tance will grow into a nest egg of 
$15,097. Just as spectacular is the 
pay-off of a balanced diet, eight 
hours’ sleep, fresh air, moderate 
exercise, clean hands, comfortable 
clothes and pure drinking water. 

Take Ted Griffin. He was look- 
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ing drawn and tired. His doctor 
found nothing wrong medically. 
But his wife Fran recognized the 
trouble. Ted gulped his meals, 
stayed up too late, never got out- 
doors. She repeatedly urged Ted to 
mend his ways. He promised, 
promptly forgot. 

One day Ted raised the roof 
about Ted Jr., aged 16. “Look at 


that kid—shovels his food in with-_ 


out chewing, reads the sports page 
at the table, sits around the house 
all week end watching television.” 

Fran saw her cue. Together Ted 
and Fran drew up a list of table 
rules for Ted Jr., set a curfew, gave 
him outdoor jobs. To make enforce- 
ment stricter, Fran persuaded her 
husband that they, too, should 
abide by the new regulations. 

Six months later Junior’s habits 
had improved. Far more important, 
Ted Sr. was back in the pink. “Fun- 
ny how awful I felt last spring,” he 
remarked. “Must have had a virus.” 

Sagely Fran said nothing, just 
kept the new regimen rolling. 


2. Get your husband to see a doctor 
regularly 


Here’s where you may have to 
trot out your finest feminine in- 
genuity to overcome indifference or 
downright stubbornness. Stuart 
Johnson was typical. “No, I’m not 
going to the doctor. He'll just tell 
me to cut out smoking and take it 
easy. How can I take it easy with 
this labor row coming up, and 
Christmas after that. The doctor 
will have to wait.” 

The doctor waited—for several 
years. Rita Johnson went into ac- 
tion in her own strictly feminine 
fashion. She and Betty Rollins, 
whose husband just happened to be 
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the new doctor in town, became 
intimate friends. The Rollinses were 
invited over for dinner and bridge. 
The husbands played golf together. 
Stuart never knew exactly how it 
came about, but one day he was 
standing in Dr. Rollins’ office, 
stripped to his shorts, getting the 
routine medical works. 

’ A good thing, too, because Stuart 
was found to be suffering from dia- 
betes. He was put on insulin, given 
a diet and told how to keep his con- 
dition under control. With proper 
care, Stuart Johnson’s outlook for 
many useful years of life is excel- 
lent. Without it, as one of the coun- 
try’s 1,000,000 undetected diabetics, 
his years would be numbered. 

All authorities urge a thorough 
check-up once a year, including 
electrocardiogram and X-rays. A 
visit to the eye doctor should also 
be included. Serious diseases like 
kidney disorders and high blood 
pressure often show their first 
symptoms in the eye. 

Any suspicious symptoms—lumps, 
bleedings, pains in the chest, loss of 
weight—should be reported to a 
physician without delay. Even can- 
cer, the great killer, bows before 
competent medical care. The 
American Cancer Society estimates 
that the current cancer mortality 
can be cut one-third by early detec- 
tion and adequate treatment. 


3. Help your husband to relax 


If your husband is 40 and his 
idea of relaxation is a whirlwind 
workout on the handball court, 
you’ve got to lead him to a ham- 
mock and tell him what it’s for. 
The sedentary man who becomes 
a Sunday athlete is actively seeking 
trouble. The businessman who 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR HUSBAND ALIVE 


spends every minute of a two-week 
vacation in exertion may finish in 
worse shape than he started. 

The conventional two-week sum- 
mer vacation may be all wrong for 
you. Mayo Clinic studies show that 
deaths from heart failure are most 
common in December, January and 
February in the north. Weather 
and_ pressure of winter business are 
probably to blame. The winter trip 
may be more valuable to you than 
the summer jaunt. 

Better still is the cat-nap type of 
vacation—a few days every few 
months, instead of a long stretch 
once a year. Most offices are not 
geared to this arrangement, so if 
your doctor suggests it, you’ll have 
to wage a clever sales campaign. 

One New York wife performed 
a brilliant feat in this field. In 
childhood shé had suffered from 
asthma. After she had been mar- 
ried 15 years the asthma recurred. 
Her doctor ordered her to get out 
of New York for relief. She went to 
a resort in Virginia. Each time, she 
insisted that her husband accom- 
pany her. Usually after four or five 
days, she felt better and they re- 
turned home. 

Her husband died suddenly of a 
heart attack at 55. The family 
physician said he would have gone 
10 years sooner if his wife hadn’t 
gotten him away from his frantic 
office every few months. 

There had never been any asthma. 
It was all a life-saving conspiracy 
between. wife and doctor. 


4. Keep his weight down 

“The longer the belt line, the 
shorter the life line,” say the in- 
surance companies. Distinctly obese 
men—those 35 per cent or more 


overweight—have a mortality over 
1% times that of average-weight 
men. Right down the line of adult 
diseases affecting heart, circulation 
and kidneys the cards are stacked 
against the fat man. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company vouches for these dire 
statistics: 

For men who weigh 25 per cemit 
above normal, the diabetes death 
rate is more than eight times that 
of average-weight persons and 13 
times that of underweights. High 
blood pressure is 2'/. times as com- 
mon among overweights as average- 
weights. Even fatal accidents and 
suicide in accelerated measufe 
haunt the abnormally heavy. 

Among the outsize, the pot-bel- 
lied are more readily subject to 
carly death than those with evenly 
distributed surplus weight. If your 
husband’s waist is more than two 
inches greater than chest girth at 
full expansion, he has an extra mor- 
tality of 50 per cent over the excess 
mortality of simple overweight. 

As custodian of the kitchen, you 
can wield unlimited influence in 
this field. But don’t delude yourself 
into believing you can melt pound- 
age by handing him a raw carrot 
on a lettuce leaf and calling it 
lunch. He’ll just walk around the- 
corner for a square meal. You'll 
need an accurate calory list, a good 
diet cook book and plenty of culi- 
nary know-how to do the job. 


5. Beware of accidents 


In 1947, the last year for which 
figures are complete, accidents— 
mostly preventable—killed 69,000 
men and 31,000 women. 

Safety campaigns, inspection and 
removal of hazards have scaled 
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down industrial mishaps so sharply 
that today a factory is a far safer 
place than a highway or your own 
home. Loss of life and limb on the 
road, in sports and at home can be 
minimized by the same care and 
vigilance. 

But it will have to be your vigi- 
lance, because the odds are heavy 
that your man has no use for the 
simple precaution. 

Sally Fisher’s husband was plan- 
ning a hunting trip with his myopic 
pal Keith Smith. 

She knew the direct approach 
would produce only bitter words 
about nagging so she called up her 
husband’s insurance agent who in 
turn dropped in at Fisher’s office. 

“I’m taking out a special acci- 
dent policy for your hunting trip. 
Want to look at it?” 

Fisher looked and_ whistled. 
“Tsn’t that premium pretty steep?” 

“Sure it is. But if you want to go 
shooting with a guy who needs a 
se€ing-eye dog, you’ve got to pay 
for the risk.” 

Unavoidable pressure of business 
was the reason Fisher gave for the 
cancellation of his trip. 


6. Watch tobacco and alcohol 


Here we're on_ controversial 
ground. But the majority medical 
opinion shapes up as follows. Ciga- 
rettes will not do a man any notice- 
able good and may do him real 
harm if he suffers from circulatory 
disturbances. 

Towards alcohol in moderation 
most physicians maintain a friend- 
ly feeling. Heart specialists find 
alcohol helpful in dilating con- 
stricted blood vessels. A cocktail 
before dinner relaxes a tense busi- 
nessman and helps him digest his 
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meal. (A clever wife will make sure 
that, with or without alcohol, the 
pre-dinner hour is quiet and un- 
troubled. ) 

Beyond moderation, of course, 
alcohol is sheer murder. A motor 
vehicle survey of 22 states in 1948 
showed that more than one out of 
every six drivers involved in fatal 
accidents had been drinking. Al- 
most a fourth of all adult pedes- 
trians killed in car accidents had 
been imbibing. 

You gain nothing if the highball 
which dilates your husband’s blood 
vessels inspires him to jay-walk into 
a moving truck. 


7. Slow down as the years pile up 


Middle age is an affliction that 
seems to beset the other fellow. 
“Ken is really going to pieces,” ob- 
served one of his contemporaries 
recently. “He takes a nap before 
dinner. He’s dropped out of our 
Sunday ball game. He won’t play 
cards for money—says it gets him 
too tense. And he’s stopped going 
out on week nights. The poor guy 
sure must feel awful.” 

Ken, as a matter of fact, feels 
perfectly fine. But he’s figured out 
the easy way (with his wife’s help) 
that you get more out of the leisure- 
ly pace. Too many have to learn 
the hard way—a heart attack, a 
month in bed, two months’ con- 
valescence, then enforced good sense 
in living. 


8. Don’t worry your husband to death 

An ambitious wife, competing for 
expensive possessions and social 
prestige, can, with little effort, har- 
ry her husband into an early grave. 
If the tensions and worries of his 
job are reinforced with bigger and 
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better tensions and pressures at 
home, if there is no let-down from 
strain either at office or fireside, a 
man can roll up the rules of good 
living and toss them out the win- 
dow. They won’t do him any good. 

One California couple has a 
weekly worry session. They save 
their problems and gripes and 
thrash them out at the appointed 
time. A pair in Alabama have taken 
to writing down their “mads.” Re- 
sentments, they find, tend to vanish 
when reduced to a list. 

Nothing destroys peace of mind 
like sex conflicts. If you need help 
to straighten out your emotional 
tangles, get it without delay frém a 
minister, marriage counsellor or 
physician. Although worry has no 
official rating on the mortality 


tables, it stands q lethal, silent part- 
ner to all the fatal illnesses in the 
charts. Banish worry if you would 


outwit disease and death. 


WIEL THESE RULES of conduct 
really keep a man alive? 

Ask the members of the class of 
1900 of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. They 
know. Ten years ago these doctors 
decided they were dying off too 
fast. To defeat death, each physi- 
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cian worked up his own medical 
history, saw a specialist if neces- 
sary, had minor damage repaired 
and deliberately took the advice he 
had been handing his own patients. 

The scheme worked. In nine 
years the doctors saved 16 members 
of their class who, by official mor- 
tality tables, were marked for ex- 
tinction. 

According to Dr. Louis Dublin, 
statistical expert of the Metropolis 
tan Life Insurance Company, from 
1940 to 1948, 61.2 of the physicians 
would be expected to die. Actually 
only 46 died. In addition, the live 
ing enjoyed better health and vital- 
ity than they had known for ages, 

This is no private miracle. You 
can buy a share in it for your hus- 
band. To ransom the precious years 
of a man’s life, you pay only the 
simple coins of good sense, a little 
subtlety, a lot of patience and a 
great deal of love. 

And a final postscript for the 
single woman. 

The death rate for single men is 
half as high again as for married 
men. Divorced men die off twice ag 
fast as those who have held onto 
their wives. If you have a man in 
mind you’d like to keep alive, here’s 
how, in two words: marry him! & 8 





M@ DURING AN ILLNESS in his late years, Otto Eduard Bismarck, the German 
chancellor, growled when members of his family informed him of the 


arrival of a new doctor. 


“Where exactly does it pain you?” the physician asked. 


Bismarck refused to answer. 


The doctor asked several other questions and each time was met with 
silence. Finally, exasperated, he handed the chancellor a card. “Here,” he 
said, “is the name of a doctor who can treat his patients without asking 


questions. Good day!” 


After the doctor had stomped from the room, Bismarck looked at the 


card in his hand. It said “John ———, Veterinarian.” 


—Barney Schwartz 
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NEW FACES: 


A Fashion Forecast 


BY ELIZABETH HAWES 


is Tuts you in 1951? That ques- 
tion, and Ben de Brocke’s color 
photograph of model Greb Lober 
om Packant’s back cover, are in 
dead earnest. It could happen, the 
way things are going. Fashion has 
spoken: rouge is back, eye make-up 
is a must, it is all but a duty to 
“touch up” your hair. Every woman 
must look feverish, with red spots 
om her cheeks, or at least de- 
bauched, with black rings around 
her eyes. Apparently the only prac- 
ti€al cosmetic applicator, these days, 
is a trowel. 

There is only one thing wrong 
with all this—it shows complete 
latk of imagination. While we’re 
at it, why don’t we really make 


PUCK 


up—with excitement, with origi- 
nality, with multicolored grease- 
paint? Why not replace the stereo- 
typed faces Nature gave us with 
new faces, to match (or counter- 
act) our moods—smiling faces for 
blue Mondays, say, Picasso or Rou- 
alt designs for “party-best,” stern 
faces for solemn occasions? 

But here, let me show you what 
I mean. Here is what a free hand 
and a few sticks of greasepaint can 
do for famous faces. Now—what 
about yours? 

P.S. Have courage: this make-up 
idea is not nearly so radical nor 
eccentric as the one I have been 
getting away with for two years: I 
wear no make-up at all! 





Katharine Hepburn could effect 
a complete change of pace if she 
. were to make up as sly Puck 


Can you think of a make-up more 
befitting Lana Turner than one 
that makes her a guileless Queen? 












VAMP A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
By doing a real job on the eyelids A touch of spring for Elizabeth 
anybody—not only Ava Gardner— ee Taylor in the guise of twigs On 
can turn herself into a bad vamp 5 her forehead, leaves on her cheeks 





DEVIL SPRITE 
Having popularized her own June Allyson’s blowy hair and slit 
mouth make-up long ago, Joan eyes call for moving, asymmetrical 
Crawford could put this over 1 make-up of flowing lines and dots 
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Fulton J. Sheen: 


Unprofitable Servant 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


What manner of man is this great exponent of the Catholic faith? 


@ FOR A MAN WHO is so embar- 
rassed by personal publicity that he 
once likened it to:“rouge on a 
cheek,” the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Fulton John Sheen, professor 
of philosophy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., and 
author of the best-selling Peace of 
Soul, is constantly seeing his name 
crop up under the oddest circum- 
stances. 

One day last November, for ex- 
ample, he awoke to find himself 
inadvertently looming as a key fig- 
ure in one of the most savage feuds 
of recent times, the acrimonious 
exchange of calling cards between 
Quentin Reynolds, the free-lance 
writer and lecturer, and Westbrook 
Pegler, the syndicated columnist. 
In view of what has been happen- 
ing to him over the years, however, 
the Monsignor was probably not 
too surprised. For although a hum- 
ble man, he is nevertheless such a 
provocative figure that at one time 
or another in a vocation that began 
in 1919 he has been called, among 
a number of other things, “the fore- 
most apologist and orator of the 
Catholic Church,” “the modern 
Chesterton,” “the world’s greatest 


‘ 


authority on Communism,” “a 
Fascist voice,” and “Cock Robin.” 
As the most successful and 


_ widely-publicized “converter” in the 


Roman Catholic Church, Mon- 
signor Sheen, a slim, shortish man 
who looks considerably younger 
than his 55 years, is accustomed to 
being held accountable for things 
with which he has had only the 
remotest connection. In the early 
1930’s, for instance, he was some- 
what startled to find that certain 
bigots regarded him as a monstrous 
political force. He learned that this 
stemmed from the fact that he had 
been extremely influential in mak- 
ing a Catholic out of Colonel 
Horace A. Mann, who was believed 
to have plotted the propaganda 
which was chiefly responsible for 
Al Smith’s failure to achieve the 
Presidency. The bigots’ outcries 
were probably based on their an- 
guish over the belief that the Mon- 
signor had deprived them of one 
of their most effective hate-mongers. 

Monsignor. Sheen scoffed at the 


‘ complaints on several grounds, not 


the least of which was the fact that 
he has always flatly disavowed any 
credit for having converted either 
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Colonel] Mann or anyone else. He 
was, however, obviously being some- 
what modest, for while he stub- 
bornly insists that “no priest con- 
verts anybody,” it is nevertheless 
true that his resonant voice, pierc- 
ing eyes and cool logic have been 
the chief factors in bringing about 
the conversion of such well-known 
ople as Heywood Broun, Clare 
the Luce, Fritz Kreisler, Grace 
Moore, Henry Ford II, John 
Mocdy, the financial expert; Jo 
Mielziner, the scenic designer, and 
Louis Budenz, then the managing 
editor of the Communist paper, 
the Daily Worker. In the course 


of “giving instructions” to such 
prominent people, it was only nat- 
ural that the converter himself 
should have attained prominence. 
In the case of the feud between 
Pegler and Reynolds (which con- 


cerns, among other things, the 
former’s charge that Reynolds pro- 
ed marriage to Broun’s widow 
while she and he were on their 
Way to her husband’s funeral) 
Monsignor Sheen may well find 
himself the center of attention 
when the $500,000 libel suit against 
the columnist comes to trial. As it 
happened, he was in the car with 
Mrs. Broun and Reynolds at the 
moment when the latter is alleged 
to have made his proposal. If, as 
could be the case, the Monsignor 
does testify in Reynolds’ behalf, he 
will undoubtedly provide the de- 
fense counsel with some uneasy 
moments, for, along with Winston 
Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and former Mayor James M. Cur- 
ley of Boston, he is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the four 
most stirring orators of our time. 


The  spell-binding quality of 
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Monsignor Sheen’s declamation has 
been audible to the country-at-large 
for the past 20 years, or ever since 
he first began to speak over The 
Catholic Hour, a program which 
is broadcast over the NBC network 
every Sunday evening at six o'clock 
(EST). His appearances on this 
show occur weekly from the first 
Sunday in January through Easter 
Sunday. To nobody’s astonishment, 
the program’s rating, which is the 
trade term for the size of its listen- 
ing audience, reaches 4.6, as com- 
pared with the average of 3.1 which 
prevails when he is not on hand. 
For a speaker of such magnificence, 
however, the Monsignor is remark- 
ably casual about preparing his re- 
marks, devoting only two hours a 
day to writing a speech that runs 
to some 3,000 words and takes 
around 20 minutes to deliver. 
Furthermore, he is probably the 
least demanding of all the prom- 
inent people whom NBC cherishes 
as its “stars.” For one thing, he 


* saves the company worry over any 


last-minute changes by submitting 
his script several days ahead of its 
deadline. For another, he is enor- 
mously amenable -to incorporating 
any suggestions which the network 
may have to offer. Such gracious- 
ness is practically unique among 
performers who command, as he 
does, an audience of some 3,601,600 
listeners. 

Indeed, it is not without ample 
reason that radio producers are in- 
clined to be cynical about the talent 
with which they ordinarily have 
to deal. Monsignor Sheen, how- 
ever, inspires something close to 
veneration in Joe Daly, who pro- 
duces The Catholic Hour. 

“What a kind man he is,” says 
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Daly, an oldtime vaudevillian who 
takes an almost fatherly interest in 
the Monsignor. “When- he gets 
through he’ll come over to me and 
say, ‘Well, was I any good today, 
Joe? and I always say, ‘Father, you 
were great today, even better than 
you were last week—and you know 
I thought you couldn’t possibly top 
last Sunday.’ Or sometimes I'll use 
the old vaudeville term and say, 
“You were a great next-to-closing 
tonight, Father.’ ” 

Insomuch as the Monsignor has, 
at the urgent behest of his listeners, 
mailed out more. than 3,000,000 
copies of his broadcasts since 1930, 
there is no evidence to support a 
wry suspicion that Daly might be 
being merely tactful in his attitude. 
What’s more, as an ex-performer 
himself, he is genuinely in awe of 
the Monsignor’s ability to remain 
collected under even the most try- 
ing circumstances. 

“ve never seen him ruffied or 
mad,” says the producer. “Nothing 
gets him excited and, as you prob- 
ably know, a lot of unrierving things 
are apt to occur in radio. Some 
priests might get angry if you want 
to cut their talks—I’m not saying 
they do get angry, you understand, 
but some might, you understand. 
The Monsignor never does, not 
even for a moment.” 

This admirable talent for re- 
maining calm in the face of ad- 
versity has enabled Monsignor 
Sheen to wiggle out of several 
uncomfortable situations that have 
come up during his 31 years in the 
priesthood. The most recent of 
these was the direct result of his 
zealous crusade against Freudian 
psychoanalysis. It originated one 
Sunday morning in March, 1948, 


when he delivered a sermon on 
“Psychoanalysis and Confession” to 
an overflow audience in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York City, 
one of the many churches in which 
he, as a priest unattached to any 
parish, is invited to preach. (When 
he speaks in the Archdiocese of 
New York, incidentally, is the only 
time he is responsible to Cardinal 
Spellman.) Although no sermon by 
the Monsignor is ever exactly rou- 
tine, this one was to prove an un- 
expected bombshell. 

A few days after the sermon had 
been dutifully reported in the press, 
Dr. Frank J. Curran, the chief 
psychiatrist at Catholic St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital in Greenwich Vil- 
lage and a practicing Catholic 
himself, resigned his position on the 
grounds that the Catholic hierarchy 
had failed to clarify or repudiate 
what he regarded as an irresponsi- 
ble indictment of the whole field of 
psychiatry. According to him, many 
Catholics had been so alarmed by 
the sermon that they had suddenly 
abandoned psychiatric treatment. 
Some weeks were to pass before 
Monsignor Sheen, who is not him- 
self a member of the hierarchy, 
which is restricted to cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops, finally got 
around to trying to defend his po- 
sition. Meanwhile, however, Cardi- 
nal Spellman’s secretary released a 
statement which appalled most 
enlightened Catholics. 

“Dr. Curran’s services,” it stated, 
“will not be required in any insti- 
tution of the Archdiocese of New 
York. However, he will not be re- 
fused admittance as a patient to 
any institution of the Archdiocese 
if he so desires.” 

The patronizing rudeness of this 
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must have shocked even Monsi- 
gnor Sheen himself. At any rate, he 
felt called upon to take a public 
stand on the question. He did this 
by issuing a statement in which he 
professed to be gravely disturbed 
by the “grave distortion” of his ser- 
mon. Not satisfied with this seeming 
evasiveness, Dr. Lawrence S. Ku- 
bie, chairman of the public educa- 
tion department of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute, announced 
that he had already reprimanded 
the priest for his flagrant misuse 
of clinical terms. At this point, 
Monsignor Sheen began to squirm 
into a different position. He dis- 
cusses his somewhat more enlight- 
ened attitude in Peace of Soul. 
“There is,’ he writes, “nothing 
wrong, there is even something 


commendable about a psychologi- 
cal method which cures mental dis- 
orders by making the unconscious 


conscious. . . . We are concerned 
and concerned only with methods 
of treatment which deny all moral 
responsibility and attack the pa- 
tient’s admission of personal sin and 
guilt by telling him that the idea 
of sin induces morbidity or a guilt 
complex and makes him abnormal. 
. . . Such psychiatrists would make 
all people nice people. . . . This 
conception shows a shocking igno- 
rance of human nature. The truth 
is that there is an increase of men- 
tal disorders largely because too 
many people think they are nice, 
when really they are nasty. . . . The 
secret of peace of soul is to com- 
bine detachment from evil with at- 
tachment to God, to abandon ego- 
tism as the ruling, determining 
element in living and to substitute 
Our Divine Lord as the regent of 
our actions.” 
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The more-than-200,000 people 
who have bought Peace of Soul 
since it first came out a year ago 
would probably agree that Mon- 
signor Sheen has managed to get 
around his earlier impetuousness 
rather neatly. Even those who op- 

his beliefs most vigorously 
concede that he writes provocative- 
ly. His publishers feel so strongly 
about this that they call him “the 
modern Chesterton.” One of the 
few outspoken dissenters from this 
view was the Protestant magazine, 
The Christian Century, which ob- 
served that “his style lacks the salty 
sparkle that preserves Chesterton’s 
overfrequent paradoxes from grow- 
ing stale. And he knocks down 
straw men until the battlefield is 
littered with them.” In any event, 
Monsignor Sheen’s widespread ap- 
peal cannot be denied. Although 
he is quite aware of this, he has 
never employed it to gain conces- 
sions from publishers. He is, in fact, 
as easy-going in his relations with 
Whittlesey House, which published 
Peace of Soul, as he is with the 
aforementioned Joe Daly. 

“The Monsignor,” according to 
Hugh Kelly of the publishing firm, 
“is absolutely unique. He shuns 
publicity and insisted that there 
were to be no public autograph 
parties, no literary luncheons or 
teas or affairs of that kind. Other 
authors hound us about the promo- 
tion of their books. With the Mon- 
signor, there has never been any 
discussion about the promotion of 
Peace of Soul. He’s merely glad 
that its message is reaching a wide 
audience, but he didn’t write it to 
be a best-seller. And, incidentally, 
although royalties from this book 
are paid directly to him, I know 
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for a fact that he distributes them 
to his favorite charities.” 

There is tangible proof of the 
Monsignor’s avoidance of personal 
publicity in a letter he wrote last 
year to a newspaperman who want- 
ed to do an article on him. “It has 
probably occurred to you,” he 
wrote, “that in the nature of things 
several such invitations would come 
to me in the course of a year. I have 
made it a rule to decline, knowing 
full well, however, the good will 
and generous-heartedness which in- 
spired the invitations. My reason 
for refusing is this: I have always 
regarded my kind of publicity as 
rouge on a cheek. I do not believe 
that God intended that there 
should ever be any artificial stimu- 
lation to further our work and our 
duty. A man ought never to have 
any higher praise than that which 
immediately flows from the work 
itself. Our Blessed Lord even sug- 
gested that when we had done all 
that we possibly could and ful- 
filled all our duties we should re- 
gard ourselves ‘ as unprofitable ser- 
vants.’ May I therefore beg you to 
permit me to serve the Lord as an 
unprofitable servant.” On an earlier 
occasion, another newspaperman’s 
request for an interview got even 
shorter shrift. “Anything that I 
have comes from God,” said the 
Monsignor. “Glory be to God! Let 
that be my interview.” 


FuLTON JoHN SHEEN, the oldest 
of Newton Morris and Delta Ful- 
ton Sheen’s four sons, was born in 
the sleepy little town of El Paso, 
Illinois, on May 8, 1895. His father 
was a farmer who spent his spare 
time dabbling in mechanics, a bent 


which none of his sons seems to 


have inherited. In the light of Ful- 
ton’s stature in later life, it is inter- 
esting to note that his uncle, Daniel 
Sheen, was a law partner of Colo- 
nel Bob Ingersoll, “the great 
agnostic,” whose disbelief assumed 
such a frenzy that he once publicly 
dared God (that is, he said, if there 
was a God) to strike him down 
dead. (The challenge, incidentally, 
was ignored and the Colonel lived 
on to a ripe age.) Fulton was very 
young when his family moved to 
Peoria, Illinois, where he enrolled 
in a parochial school. According to 
his brother, Thomas N. Sheen, a 
prosperous doctor in New York 
City, Fulton was no more religious 
than any other Catholic boy, but he 
did display a marked eagerness to 
engage people in debate. He was 
encouraged in this talent both at 
Spaulding Institute, a secondary 
school run by the Christian Broth- 
ers, and at St. Viator College in 
Bourbonnais, Illinois, from which 
he obtained a B.A. degree in 1917 
and his Master’s two years later. 
In 1919 he was ordained into the 
priesthood. 

Between then and 1927, when he 
joined the faculty of the Catholic 
University, Monsignor Sheen spent 
a good deal of his time studying 
abroad. In the course of this, he 
taught at St. Edmund’s College in 
Ware, England, preached from the 
pulpit of Westminster Cathedral in 
London, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Louvain in Bel- 
gium and his D.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and won the 
highly-regarded Cardinal Mercier 
Prize. For a short while upon his 
return to this country he even 
served in a small parish in Peoria. 
Now, as then, he seems to thrive 
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on hard work. In 1934 the Pope 
conferred on him the title of Mon- 
signor, an- honorary designation 
which carries no added responsibili- 
ties or privileges. 

Monsignor Sheen’s volume of ac- 
complishments is staggering. It is 
not in the least surprising that he 
finds almost no time to play tennis, 
his favorite recreation. As a matter 
of fact, he rarely gets much oppor- 
tunity to leave the modest home he 
owns just outside of Washington. A 
typical day of his would consist of 
attendance’ at Mass, two hours of 
work over his radio address or some 
other speech, several hours of an- 
swering correspondence and an in- 
definite time spent interviewing 
people who have expressed an in- 
terest in becoming converts. 

Yet besides serving as professor 
of philosophy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, giving instruction to count- 
less prospective converts, appearing 
on the Catholic Hour, turning out 
38 books, and dashing all over the 
country to deliver speeches, he has 
also somehow managed to achieve 
the acknowledged status of being 
“the world’s greatest authority on 
Communism,” a title bestowed 
upon him some 22 years ago and 
immeasurably enhanced by his ob- 
servations in the years since. His 
relentless campaign against Com- 
munism has, as a matter of fact, 
prompted some people to suggest 
that he has Fascist leanings. Sur- 
prisingly enough, he himself would 
probably qualify that charge rather 
than disavow it entirely. In any 
event, it is a matter of record that 
at one time or another he has sup- 
ported the Franco government, op- 
posed aid to Russia, shared the late 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s admira- 
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tion for Mussolini, and declared 
that Fascism, far from being an evil 
in itself, is merely a reaction to 
Communism. Although he after- 
wards reversed his estimate of Mus- 
solini, he nevertheless remained 
something of an apologist for him. 

“There would,” he stated, “be no 
Mussolini or Hitler in the world 
today if there had been no Com- 
munism, just as there would be 
no rat-traps if there were no rats.” 

The Monsignor’s detractors like 
to retaliate that he never quite got 
around to calling Mussolini or 
Hitler “nasty people.” When it 
came to protesting the United 
States’ giving aid to Russia, the 
Monsignor expressed himself so 
unequivocally that the isolationist 
America First Committee seized 
greedily upon his remarks and 
quoted them in newspaper ads. It 
was this sort of thing that prompted 
the editor of The Protestant Digest 
to label him “a Fascist voice.” 

As time goes on, however, it be- 
comes progressively more apparent 
that Monsignor Sheen’s voice may 
be that of a prophet. His denuncia- 
tion of Freud, which was jeered at 
when it was preached, seems much 
more tenable these days than it did 
then. But even more important, 
Monsignor Sheen’s distrust of Rus- 
sia, which had the sound of fanati- 
cism. when it was first announced, 
now seems almost conservative. 

Monsignor Sheen’s chief reason 
for loathing the Soviet Union is, of 
course, its atheism. His whole atti- 
tude is summed up in the opening 
sentence of Peace of Soul: 

“Unless souls are saved, nothing 
is saved; there can be no world 
peace unless there is soul peace.” 

Monsignor Sheen is gravely con- 








FULTON J. SHEEN: UNPROFITABLE SERVANT 


cerned over what he regards as the 
moral laxity of Americans. The 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the 
children in the United States are 
growing up without any formal 
religious education seems to him 
disastrous. Since, in his opinion, the 
Pope is the only moral authority 
left in the world, he is convinced 
that Catholicism alone can save the 
world. Although he is inclined to 
state these views rather angrily, he 
is a quiet and even mild man when 
he gets down to the mission of con- 
verting people. He is insistent that 
he himself serve merely as an in- 
strument in any conversion. 

“Every conversion,’ he says in 
Peace of Soul, “starts with a crisis: 
with a moment or a situation in- 
volving some kind of suffering, 
physical, moral-or spiritual; with 
a dialectic, a tension, a pull, a dual- 
ity or a conflict. This crisis is ac- 
companied, on the one hand, by an 
equally certain conviction that God 
alone can supply what the individ- 
ual lacks.” 

This was certainly true in the 
case of Heywood Broun, who be- 
came a Catholic shortly before his 
death in 1939. “Broun,” according 
to Quentin Reynolds, “pursued the 
Church.” Although the usual time 
required to instruct and convert a 
person to Catholicism is between 
four and six months, Monsignor 
Sheen confesses that it took nine 
years for Louis Budenz, a former 
Catholic turned Communist, to re- 
turn to the fold. The conversion be- 
gan when Budenz wrote an article 
in the Daily Worker suggesting that 
Communism and Catholicism were 
not irreconcilable. This so aroused 
Monsignor Sheen that he invited 
the editor to dinner. Budenz, an 


open-minded man, accepted. 

Monsignor Sheen wasted little 
time on the amenities once they 
had been seated. “That editorial 
you wrote is wrong,” he said. 

Budenz eyed him warily. “Why?” 
he asked. 

“Because,” said Sheen, “of 
Article 124 in the Communist Con- 
stitution.” 

“What is Article 124?” asked 
Budenz. “I can’t remember what it 
says.” 

For nine years afterwards, Bu- 
denz examined what the Monsignor 
had had to say during dinner. In the 
meantime, the Monsignor prayed 
for his conversion. Finally the 
editor of the Daily Worker came to 
him. Not only, said Budenz, had he 
made it a point to look up Article 
124 (which states that Communism 
and Catholicism are unalterably 
opposed to each other) but he 
had also gone back over the lessons 
he had learned in his Catholi¢ 
childhood. His conversion in 1945, 
which was announced on page one 
of almost every paper in this coun- 
try, was proclaimed one of the 
Monsignor’s most extraordinary ac- 
complishments. He himself, how- 
ever, does not regard it as such. 

The Monsignor, indeed, is not 
disposed to regard one conversion 
as more difficult than another to 
have achieved. He takes as much 
pains instructing unknowns as he 
does the Clare Luces and the Hey- 
wood Brouns. On the whole, in- 
deed, he is inclined to be more 
proud of his success with the ob- 
scure than with the celebrated. 
Contrary to a widespread belief, it 
is not in the least difficult to receive 
instructions from him, provided, of 
course, that one has sufficient free 
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time to be able to get to Washing- 
ton fairly often. All that is necessary 
is a letter to him requesting an 
interview. If at all possible, he tries 
to fit prospective converts into the 
classes which he holds on Satur- 
days whenever he is not away from 
Washington on one of his speaking 
tours. 

To his mind, people are not fa- 
mous or unknown, but nice or nas- 
ty. His refusal to lose the common 
touch has undoubtedly had a great 
deal-to do with his success. Al- 
though, for example, he cuts a 
handsome figure in his bright scar- 
let robe and purple beretta, he was 
not at all dismayed one day a few 

ars ago when a waitress in a 
Beno addressed him mocking- 
ly as “Cock Robin.” That a man of 
Such fame should patronize lunch- 
fooms is in itself a measure of his 
indifference to material values. Un- 
fortunately, however, the vast pub- 
licity accorded his conversions has 
led a great many people to look 
pon him as an aloof and even 
disdainful man. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He is, for 
éxample, a devotee of comedy as 
displayed on television, a fact which 
would tend to prove beyond all 
reasonable doubt that he is not a 
demanding man. 

Furthermore, it is hardly sur- 
prising to find that the Monsignor 
is not overly-impressed by the stat- 
ure of many of the people whom he 
has converted. It is a fact that on 
more than one occasion he has been 
heard to remaysk that of all the con- 
versions he has been instrumental 
in bringing about, he is proudest of 
having enrolled his Negro cook in 
what he believes to be the true 
faith. a6 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 


@ iN THE sprinc of 1910 I was old 
enough to have graduated from’ Har- 
vard Law School and young enough 
to think that was sufficient. I im- 
mediately stepped into my late 
father’s law firm as junior partner 
and left the door wide open for a 
rush of clients. 

T waited. And waited. And still 
waited. Gradually I came to realize 
that people in trouble want more as- 
surance than a brand new university 
degree. What I sorely lacked was 
down-to-earth experience and since 
no one seemed inclined to pay for 
my services I tried to give them 
away. My senior partner promised 
to arrange something with the judge, 
in the Eastern District Court of 
Philadelphia. 

After days and weeks of waiting 
my telephone rang. The voice at the 
other end of the line simply stated 
that the clerk in the District Court 
had assigned me to one of the 
charity cases. My trial wolild start 
in an hour. 

I leaped out of the chair. A hun- 
dred questions flooded my mind. 
Who was my client? What had he 
done? How could anyone prepare a 
case in so short a time? 

At the courthouse I went straight 
to my man. And turned pale. He 
sat inside the “cage” with all the 
non-bail cases, dirty, dishevelled, 
unshaven. The evidence against him 
was even worse. That morning he 





Francis Biddle 


As told to Mary Cremmen 


had been found asleep under a tree 
in Easton, Pennsylvania. In _ his 
pocket were $100 worth of postal 
stamps, a razor the postmaster 
claimed was his and a cake of com- 
mon yellow soap. The latter is 
standard equipment for safe crack- 
ers to seal the door of the safe so 
that the “soup” (nitroglycerine) 
used to blow it up won't leak out. 
I couldn’t have been more dis- 
gusted and -infuriated that I had 
drawn such a hopeless case. Five 
minutes later I knew my mistake. I 
had been looking for down-to- 
earth experience. What my client 
taught me is still invaluable. There 
he was—alone in jail in a strange 
town. I would have thrown up my 
hands in black despair, but I’m sure 
that never occurred to him. 
Realizing how upset I was about 
the case, he said to me, “Now, coun- 
sellor, I know you have had a lot 
more schooling than I had but, if 


you don’t mind, I'd like to give you, 


a little advice. Don’t ever give much 
time to fretting about the bad side. 
There is always something in every- 
one’s favor and the trick is to find 
that something and blow it up so big 
in your mind that it crowds out the 
disappointments.” 

He looked at me with such sym- 
pathy I almost forgot which one of 
us was facing a possible five-year 
jail term. “Don't worry about me,” 
he added. “I’m innocent and if you 
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nicks. The cake of soap, he said 
a great help when he washed. 

These answers were not the 
portant thing to me. His joy of 
ing, his complete lack of enmity 
resentment were such a large part 
him that they were contagious. 
judge declared him not guilty. 

After the trial we walked down the 
street together. He put an arm 
around my shoulder and apologized 
for not being able to pay me but 
hoped one day to do so. 

Three months after the trial I 
received this postcard from him: 

“Dear Mr. Biddle, 

“I have tried my best but I still 
can not send you the money. 

“Sincerely 

“P.S. Perhaps I could if you would 
get me a job as nightwatchman in 
one of those big buildings downtown 
—preferably a kind with a bank 
in it.” Ld 
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A VILLAGE BURKS 


@ EARLY ONE MORNING l/ast fall, in 
the village of Kau (rhymes with 
the almost inaccessible 


cow) in 
southeast of Kordofan, Sudan, Afri- 
ca, a Nuba housewife was rekin- 
dling her cooking fire. A stray spark 
rose and lodged in the reed-thatched 
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roof of her mud-walled hut. The 
dawn wind blows fiercely around the 
rocky hills of Kordofan and within 
a few minutes the congested little 
community was a mass of flames. 

George Rodger, photographer, 
was camped about a mile from 








Kau. The shouts and flames 
brought him running with his cam- 
era. When he arrived, bands of 
young men were already disman- 
tling houses (above) in the path of 
the conflagration to make a fire- 
break. But they could not work 
fast enough, and when the heat 
became too intense, they had to 
retreat. As the burning roofs 
crashed inside the mud shells, each 
house became a cauldron of flames, 
and beans and grains stored against 


the next year’s harvest were lost. 
In half an hour 250 houses were 
destroyed, over 600 people were 


rendered homeless and without 
food reserves for the coming year. 
The village was nothing now but 
a cluster of charred clay shells, 
smoldering slowly. The natives, 
though, wasted little time on tears. 
Stoically, they decarnped to scek 
shelter among the rocks of the sur- 
rounding hills and to look for an- 
other site for a future home. 
CONTINUED 
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The raging fire in 
Kau tore across 

the reed roofs with 
the speed of 
lightning . . . the men 
pulled apart their 
homes to make 

a firebreak .. . 


fortunately no human lives were lost; only goats died 




















Where Does Ike 








® aLTHOUGH 1952 is still a long way off, another Eisenhower- 
for-President boom is already in serious making—by different 
people, for different reasons, but with one important factor the 
same as in 1948: no two people are certain or agreed on where 
Eisenhower stands, politically. 

For the answer to a question which may be one of the most 
important of this decade, the editors of PacEANt have gone to the 
one person qualified to say what Ike believes—to Dwight Eisen- 
hower himself. We have collected and carefully studied Eisen- 
hower’s every speech, every published word (and there have been 
millions of them!). Thus we are able to bring you—for the first 
time to our knowledge—a complete, uncolored and accurate sum- 
mary of the General’s views—in his own words. 


WILL HE RUN? 
Ike Says: 


1947— February 24 Press conference, St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“Look, I’ve said all P’ve got to say on that subject. Every 
time I say more I seem to get in trouble. 

“I’m not a candidate for anything except a little old home 
in the woods somewhere, where I can go with my wife and 
live.” 

ome py Press and radio conference, Pentagon Building, Washington, 


“I have no personal ambitions myself regarding politics.” 
July 4 Press conference, New York Times: 


“I haven't the effrontery to say I wouldn’t be President. No 
one has asked me to. I do say, flatly, completely, and with all 


i 
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the force I’ve got, I haven’t a political ambition in the world. 
I want nothing to do with politics.” 


1948— oon 22, Open letter to Leonard V. Finder, Publisher of the Manchester 
- H.) Evening Leader: 

... 1 am not available for and could not accept nomination 
to high political office. . . . It is my conviction that, unless an 
individual feels some inner compulsion and special qualifica- 
tions to enter the political arena, which I do not, a refusal to 
do so tnvolves no violation of the highest standards of devotion 
to duty. My decision to remove myself completely from the 
political. scene is definite and positive. ...I could not accept 
nomination even under the remote circumstances that it were 
tendered to me.” 


February 5, after luncheon at the Press Club, Washington, D. C., Ike was 
asked “Does the renunciation of 1948 apply to 19527’: 


“I made no limitations on time.” 


1949— August 17, while vacationing in Denver, re Senator Styles Bridges’ pre- 
diction that Eisenhower would be a Presidential candidate in 1952: 





“I’m surprised that Senator Bridges knows so many things I 
don’t know about. But I’m not going to go around thumping 
my chest and telling every newspaperman that I won’t be Presi- 
dent of the United States. That would be silly.” 


November 22, while in Cincinnati to address a Columbia alumni meeting: 


“I'll repeat what I’ve been saying all along. I am not now 
seeking a political position and I have no intention of doing so.” 


December 15, in Fort Wer, Texas: 


“Frankly, I have no political'‘angle, and I’m not going to let 


any sort of talk by others make me a candidate.” 
CONTINUED 
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IF SO, ON WHAT TICKET? 


Before the political conventions in the summer of 1948, 
Eisenhower was most often thought of in terms of the Demo- 
cratic nomination. His most insistent supporters were men 
like Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd, Chicago-boss Jake Arvey, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr., Philip Murray, Jimmy Roosevelt—all 
Democrats. But let’s see what they’ve said since . . . 


The people (in a Gallup poll reported October 2, 1949): 
Voters in General Republican Voters 


Regard Eisenhower as a Republican 36% 51% 
i Regard him as a Democrat 22% 13% 
Can’t decide 42% 36% 
4 


Earl Eisenhower (brother): 
“Dwight would be considered a liberal by Republicans and a 
conservative by Democrats. He is slightly left of center, but 
close to center.” (New York Times, July 6, 1948) 


f Roy A. Roberts, Editor of the Kansas City Star: 
y “He’s a Republican—as much as a professional soldier who 


has never cast his lot with any party can be anything.” 
(New York Post, December 30, 1949) 


James L. Guilmartin, President, Young Republican Club of New York: 
: Recent public utterances by the general are “closely in line 


with the forward-looking views of many Republican leaders.” 
(New York Herald Tribune, December 8, 1949) 


Dwight D. Eisenhower himself: 
May 21, 1948, Press Conference in Chicago: 

| He said he had never voted, so far as he could recall. “They 
tell me I voted on a postcard in 1918. If I did, I don’t remem- 
ber it. I have no intention at this time of opening my mouth 

about any candidates.” 

1 June, 1948: 

In an exclusive statement to Pathfinder, the retired general 
said that he could never run for the Presidency on a Demo- 
cratic ticket for the simple reason that he is a Republican. He 
will support whomever the Republicans nominate. Here is 
what happened. Eisenhower came to Washington and at- 
tended a social function at which he was asked about the 
Democratic nomination. 

Ike said he couldn’t take it. He said, “I’m a Republican.” 
Did that mean that he would support the GOP nominee? 
It did, he said. 








November 21, 1949: 


“I register and vote because that is my duty. But as an 
old military man, I saw no need for enrolling |in any party] 
and I don’t think I ever will.” 

(Murray Snyder column in New York Herald Tribune) 


WHERE DOES HE STAND? 
On Labor... 


“Men of my generation, familiar in their youth with the 
specter of insecurity that haunted meny a family whose meager 
shelter and clothing and food depended upon the father’s pro- 
longed hours of toil and sometimes miserably small pay, are 
living witness of what has been accomplished [by labor organ- 
izations].” 

(Speech to CIO Convention, November 20, 1946) 
On the Taft-Hartley Act:“? ? ? ? ? 8? 8? 8? FP 


On Racial Prejudice .. . 


“There is race prejudice in this country, whether we like it 

or not. I believe the time will come when our thinking on racé 

will grow up to the point where it ts no longer a problem, as a 

result of mutual respect, higher educational and social stand- 

ards. ... Meantime we can’t pass a law to make people like 
other people.” 

(Testimony before Senate Armed Forces Committee, April 2, 1948) 

On Civil Rights Legislation: “? ? ? ? ? Pf? ? P 2 


On Individual Security .. . 


“If all that Americans want is security, they can go to 
prison.” (Speech to Galveston’s luncheon clubs, December 8, 1949) 


. I do not believe that security, in the sense that we may 
live in slothful indolence and ease and stagnation, can ever be 
achieved,.unless we do it, gentlemen, as slaves of someoné 
who directs us... .” 

(Address to St. Andrew's Society of the State of New York, Nov. 30, 1949) 


“In those days [his own childhood] we didn’t hear so much 
about the word security, personal security through life from 
the cradle to the grave, some kind of assurance that we were 
not going to have to go out with a tin cup or sell apples on 
the streets. But there was constantly around us the right and 
the opportunity to go out and do better for ourselves. . . .” 

(Lincoln's Birthday speech, February, 1949) 


“To preserve freedom, we must use the phrase ‘individual 
security less and we must use the word ‘opportunity more.’ 

(Speech in Corning, N. Y., a 12, 1948) 

On Proposal to Extend Social Security Benefits: “? , a 

CONTINUED 
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On Federal Aid to Education .. . 


“Because I believe that the federal government has no right 
to take tax money out of our pockets and give it back to us 
without some form of supervision, therefore I say that they 
cannot give federal money for the support of higher education. 
.. . So that no one will misunderstand where an old soldier 
stands on that question—I will have no federal-money in higher 
education as long as there is one single iota of federal control 
coming with it.” : 

(Speech at the University of the State of New York, October 15, 1948) 

“I would flatly oppose any grant by the federal government 
to all states in the union for educational purposes. Such policy 
would create an ambition—almost a requirement—to spend 
money freely under the impulse of competition with other 
localities in the country. It would completely defeat the watch- 
ful economy that comes about through local supervision over 
local expenditures of local revenue. 

“In short, unless we are careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country will become yet another 
vehicle by which the believers in paternalism, if not outright 
socialism, will gain still additional power for the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

(Letter to Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn, Rep. of New York, June 13, 1949) 


On the Barden Bill: 


Nothing specific, but in this instance there is apparently no 
question of degree; Eisenhower is against any and all federal 
monies in education. 


On Federal Aid to Hospitals .. . 


“If by our indifference, we allow the federal government to 
take charge of the hospitals, we will do more to advance 
statism against democracy than anything the Russians or the 
Communists are doing. 

“We must not surrender our duties and opportunities to the 
federal government. In such measure as the community faces 
and solves its own problems without regimentation, in that 
measure is the health of our democracy assured. The fight in 
the world today ts between statism and democracy, slavery and 
freedom.” 


(Speech at opening of United Hospital's Fund campaign in New York, 
September 30, 1948) 





On President Truman’s Health Insurance Program: “? 








On How to Solve Social Problems .. . 


On Safe 


WHAT 


“When we look on the social problems of our time, there is 
one thing we must never forget—they are the responsibility 
of each of us.” 

If individuals shirk this responsibility and seek to pass it on 
to government bodies, we may find ourselves under “the suffo- 


cating influence of paternalism,” Eisenhower declared. 
(Speech at opening of annual fund drive of New York YWCA, Octo- 
ber 5, 1948) 


Ground... 


“In the industrialized economy of the twentieth century that 
path [‘the straight path of America’s future’) lies down the 
middle of the road between the unfettered power of concen 
pie wealth on one flank, and the unbridled power of statism 

artisan interests on the other.” 
(Speech before American Bar Association in St. Louis, September 5, 
1949) 

“The American system is based upon the dignity of man, 
and it needs certain foundation stones on which to rest. Among 
these is the system of free enterprise. That is the economie 
base for all our other freedoms, and if that economic freedom 
disappears, all our other freedoms are bound to follow in its 
path.” 


(Speech at dedication of a new site for the Riverdale, N. Y., Country 
School, October 16, 1948) 


DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


That’s what Paceant asked three of America’s most ex- 
perienced political analysts. Here is what the foregoing 
evidence spells out for H. V. Kaltenborn, Dorothy sia 
and Elmer Davis: 


H. V. Kaltenborn: 


“There is no doubt in my mind that General Eisenhower ts 
much more closely related to the Republican than to the 
Democratic Party. He has a definite aversion to statism, to a 
growing bureaucracy and to the increasing intervention of 
the federal government in matters related to health and edu- 
cation. 

“He emphasizes personal responsibility rather than govern- 
mental responsibility. He has repeatedly spoken out on behalf 
of free enterprise and against some of the proposals of the 
Fair Deal. 

“However, I think he is entitled to abstain from publicly 
affiliating himself with any political party. He is also entitled 

CONTINUED 
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to abstain from declaring himself about the Presidency until 
he is offered the nomination. 

“If he should be offered the nomination for President, it 
would be my hope that he would accept and win election. I 
know of no one who would make a better President.” 


Dorothy Thompson... 


“I do not think that by temperament or training General 
Eisenhower is a party man at all, nor do I believe he is gunning 
for the Presidency as a Republican. I doubt, also, whethe 
he has ever had any considerable interest in political questions. 
Armies are, by nature and training, political neutrals, and this, 
on the whole, is desirable. They exist to defend the nation 
regardless of its prevailing parties or policies. General Eisen- 
hower is a professional soldier—and a mighty ‘good one. 

“Being a soldier, with a soldier’s training, he naturally ad- 
mires the soldierly virtues—-of courage, fortitude and self- 
sacrifice. He is naturally impatient of softness and ‘coddling’ 
and is apt to apply simple soldierly standards to complex 
social questions, such as that of social security. Far from find- 
ing him ‘inconsistent, I think that if one keeps his professional 
training and his whole life in mind, one finds that he thinks 
and speaks as he should be expected to do. 

“I greatly admire General Eisenhower, as a soldier and as a 
character. But I do not believe in principle that a professional 
officer should be President. If George Washington was an ex- 
ception, he proved the rule, and he was by profession a planter. 

“Americans have a tendency to believe that eminence in one 
field implies distinction in all; that a brilliant scientist naturally 
should know how the world should be governed: or that an 
able industrialist will make a good senator. But usually, the 
better a person is in one field, the more naive he is in others, 
because distinction involves intense concentration in a limited 
area. Einstein is the greatest mathematical venius alive, and 
perhaps the greatest of all time, but I am convinced that any 
village bank he headed would go broke. 

“So, believe it or not, the best place to look for a President 
is among the so-called professional politicians. They gave 
us Lincoln, as well as some we can pass over. But most of those 
were better than Ulysses S. Grant, who was a very great general 


indeed.” 
Elmer Davis... 


“If General Eisenhower himself does not know where he 
stands, as it would appear from the excerpts in this article 
that he does not, how should I?” lll 
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632 YEARS 
OF ADVICE 


CHARLES F. eels THOMAS J. WATSON 
BISHOP C. K. GILBERT NORMAN THOMAS 











FRED ALLEN UPTON SINCLAIR 
CECIL B. DEMILLE ERNEST M. HOPKINS 
H. N. MacCRACKEN LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 





EDGAR A. GUEST ROBERT FROST 









It would take the June graduates of 1950 that many years to live 
the lives of these 12 respected and learned Americans, and to 
accumulate the experience they’ve summed up on the following pages. 
We asked them what they would say at a special PACEANT commence- 
ment for the Class of 1950, and here are their answers. Their ages 
add up to 832 years, and their advice adds up to much wisdom. 
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Charles F. 
Kettering 

Inventor, industrialist, 
says success is hard 

to come by 











OuR YOUNG PEOPLE seem to want 
to seek the answer to the riddle of 
the universe as soon as the ink dries 
on their diplomas. There is the real 
trouble with our education today. 
It constantly points to horizons in- 
stead of to immediate problems. 
Youth must learn how to work with 
fundamentals. Before they can fly 
in the stratosphere they must learn 
te operate the controls. 

They need to learn how to earn 
a living. There is too much interest 
in getting to the top, quick, by 
magic, or genius, or by a brilliant 
invention. There is almost no inter- 
est at all in climbing up the hard 
way, by work. 

‘From the time a youngster enters 
school he is examined two or three 
times a year and if he flunks, it’s 
awful. By the time this boy gradu- 
ates from college he is so afraid of 
the word failure he doesn’t want to 
enter any zone where there is even 
an atmosphere of failure. But an 
inventor flunks all the time and if 
he succeeds once, he’s in! Young- 
sters must learn how to fail intelli- 
gently. After each failure analyze it 
to find out why, because every fail- 
ure is a step toward success. 





Rt. Rev. Charles 
K. Gilbert 

Episcopal Bishop of 
New York, believes in 








spiritual values 





I HAVE ALWAYS remembered the 


Baccalaureate sermon delivered at 
60 


the time of my college graduation. 
The preacher took as his text 
“Ephraim is a cake not turned,” 
and we had some straight talk about 
half-baked men. Our colleges today 
are turning out plenty of that kind 
of product. We would have less to 
fear these days if you graduates 
could acquire that spiritual matur- 
ity that would give you some real 
appreciation of life’s purpose and 
values. You are going to discover 
that your happiness is not to be 
found in professional success, what- 
ever your vocation. There is some- 
thing more important. 

As you go out to take your place 
in the world you will find that in 
the “give and take of life” there 
is more satisfaction in what you give: 
than in what you take. In your mar- 
ried life, in your business careers, 
in your dealings with men, what you 
receive from life is going to be de- 
termined by what you make your- 
selves mean to others. 





— 
Fred Allen 

Gave a comedian’s 
point of view to the 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Youth Forum 















REMEMBER, as you go through 
life, boys and girls, that it’s good to 
know how to laugh because laughter 
pays dividends. There is an old, un- 
published Aesop fable called, “The 
Big Game Hunter and the Hyena,” 
and the fable tells how the big game 
hunter met a hyena face to face in 
the jungle. And as the hunter raises 
his gun to fire, the hyena starts to 
laugh. 

Well, the hunter’s embarrassed, 
of course—the hyena laughing. He 
puts down his gun, takes out a mir- 





ror and starts looking at himself to 
see what the hyena is laughing at. 

Well, while the hunter is looking 
in the mirror, the hyena eats him. 
And the moral is: Only a hyena 
can eat while he’s laughing. 





Cecil B. DeMille 
Producer, warns 


against foreign 
idehagien 











Ir 1s A coup, hard, terrifying 
fact: our freedom as a people is no 
longer safe. I urge you young Amer- 
icans not to give ground to Com- 
munist trickery. If you surrender 
to little pockets of opposition, if you 
soften in little areas of compromise, 
you will germinate a powerful force 
that respects no law except its own, 
that recognizes no individual right 
but its own, that seeks to destroy all 
who believe in God, that knows no 
justice but its own will, that seeks 
to enslave mankind under the pre- 
tense of freeing it. You are young 
and brave. Protect the great truths 
of Americanism. Speak out for your 
country. Be openly proud of it. 
Don’t trade freedom for promises. 
Don’t trade the American way for 
any other way on earth. 





Henry Noble 
MacCracken 


Former Vassar College 
president, wants 
uncluttered minds 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was a 
Hyde Park neighbor and had served 
as a Vassar trustee. When I dropped 
in one day at the White House I 
was welcome, though his only free 
moments in the day were those he 








took for a bite of lunch at his desk. 

Looking at the pile of business 
under his lunch tray, I asked him: 
“What is your hardest job of all 
these?” 

“Keeping my own sense of per- 
spective,” he said. The reply was 
instant, as if it had been uppermost 
in his mind, and had shot out at a 
touch. 

No matter what you tackle, young 
people, your own sense of perspec- 
tive is your highest priority. All- 
round vision in an auto is not half 
as important as your own all-round 
vision. Foresight, insight, hindsight, 
all depend on keeping your own 
mind clear of cant, of prejudice, of 
personal sensitiveness, of resent- 
ment. A clear mind is more vital 
than an unclogged filter. Take a 
little time to inspect it, and to clean 
out the rubbish. A mind that is clean 
and clear will take you there and 
bring you back. 










Edgar A. Guest 


Poet, believes the 
individual is supreme 








THE wor-p and the hope of the 
world for peace will depend upon 
the character of you young people. 
I would say to you that with every 
day that passes you will become in 
the minds. of all whom you will 
meet the images you yourselves have 
créated. You will be cheerful or dis- 
agreeable; brave or cowardly; use- 
ful or jdlers; true or false to the 
best of human behavior only as 
others have found you to be. You 
are to decide what further to at- 
tempt; when and where you will 
stop to rest and finally, as hopeless, 
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what to give up in despair. 

There are need and place here 
for every one of you. By your cour- 
age and devotion to duty you will 
fashion your careers. 


Thomas Jj. 
Watson 


Businessman, points 
to the example one 
man set 


Over 400 years aco Erasmus 
urged what is uppermost in the 
minds of people today: arbitration 
as the substitute for war. He was 
convinced that intelligence, and not 
war, would eventually govern inter- 
national relationships. He believed 
that the future of a country was de- 
pendent upon the education of its 
young men and women, and en- 
couraged them to develop a sound 
optimism and belief in the future, 
which is one of the important things 
for us to consider at the present 
time. 

We need more of the Erasmus 
type of mind: original in its think- 
ing, tireless in its search for the 
truth, understanding in its attitude 
toward mankind. 


Norman Thomas 


Socialist, thinks 
personal happiness 
is the answer 





THE TROUBLE with “commence- 
ments” is that young people sup- 
posedly trained to think, don’t really 
commence but stop thinkihg, not 
only about great public affairs, but 
about their own. 

Marriage, for instance, and the 
family. With my head as well as my 
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heart, I believe in both. But they 
can’t be well managed on the basis 
of Hollywood notions of the irre- 
sistible glamor of “romantic” love. 
Nor in our changing times can they 
run well on merely inherited cus- 
tom. Happy marriages and a good 
family life require the application 
of intelligence even to love, and 
certainly to the maintenance of that 
loyal cooperation which is the bed 
rock on which the successful home 
is founded. Education ought to help 
you understand and practice this 
truth. Here’s hoping. 


Upton Sinclair 
Writer, asks young 
people not to repeat 
the mistakes of 

his generation 





My ADVICE to young people is to 
get over being young just as quickly 
as possible. Being young means be- 
ing ignorant, and that is always 
dangerous; and especially so in this 
most dangerous period in the entire 
history of the world so far as we 
know it. You find yourselves in a 
world which we old people have 
made, or at any rate have tolerated. 
It is a world full of hatred and fear, 
of strife and torment. Men have 
been piling up weapons for the pur- 
pose of destroying their fellowmen, 
and now the scientists tell us that 
they have reached such a stage of 
perfection that it may be entirely 

ible for one-half of the world 
to wipe out the other half, and vice 
versa. 

Ours is an industrial age, and it 
is motivated by greed. It doesn’t 
matter what fancy name you give it 
—-private enterprise, individual in- 
itiative—it is still wholesale greed. 





It is commercial people pleading 
over the radio to persuade you to 
spend your money for their prod- 
ucts; and when you have spent 
your money and can’t buy any more, 
there are “hard times” and you are 
out of a job. Panics, depressions, 
strikes torment the human race, and 
will do so until we have a social 
order based upon co-operation and 
mutual service. 

The Russians have proved to us 
that violent revolution does not 
solve the problem. It only brings 
another group of power-mad men. 
You have to find the way to bring 
in a co-operative order. by the dem- 
ocratic process. That is your prob- 
lem, and you will have to discover 
a way to solve it if the human race 
is to continue. 


Ernest Martin 
Hopkins 
Ex-Dartmouth College 


president, says not to 
seek the lazy road 





SoMEHOw our people have found 
justification for rationalizing that 
ambition, effort and individual ac- 
complishment are no longer neces- 
sary despite that in the past these 
have given them in the large a way 
of life more attractive in its liber- 
ties and in its freedoms than the 
world has ever known. Instead they 
assume this can be enhanced by col- 
lectively embracing a theory of 
“safety-first” and seeking mass-se- 
curity from paternalism in govern- 
ment. 

From earliest boyhood through- 
out my youth I heard sung from 
Isaac Watts’ old hymn the words, 
“Must I be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease?” 








It used to be sung with emphatic 
scorn of the idea. But today I fear 
the response would be “Why not?” 


Lillian M. 
Gilbreth 


Engineer, mother of 
the “dozen,” wants 


good qualities 


Topay WE FACE many challeng- 
ing problems. We must try to state 
them as clearly and simply as we 
can, and then match oursélves and 
our resources to their solution. 

We need integrity to do this, and 
we need skill that includes knowl- 
edge, dexterity and adaptability to 
meet changing situations. Knowl- 
edge is increasingly available. Li- 
braries, museums and adult educa- 
tion all enable us to continue learn- 
ing as long as we have a desire to 
learn. 

Dexterity is not always easy to 
develop and maintain, but it is es- 
sential to so many jobs that it is a 
“must” to most of us. 

Adaptability depends on emo- 
tional as well as physical charac- 
teristics and includes getting on 
well with oneself and with other 
people as well as meeting changing 
situations easily and compe- 





Robert Frost 


Poet, knows exactly 
what not to do 





WHEN I was 12 I worked in a 
little shoe shop and all summer I 
carried nails in my mouth. I owe 
everything to the fact that I neither 
swallowed nor inhaled. on 
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How to scoff at 
Modern Art 
.. . intelligently A 


A few people think Modern Art is great. ee ee 

A few people think Modern Art is nonsense. 

A great many people never think 

about Modern Art at all. 

But before you scoff at it, scorn it, 

or ignore it, it’s safer to know what 

Modern Artists are up to . .. Why do they paint squares and cubes? 
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Josef Albers, The City 








Poe 


. . don’t they know how fo draw? a 














To show the answers to these 
questions, Pageant presents this 
Layman’s Guide to Modern Art— 
adapted from the new book* 
by Mary C. Rathbun and 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 

After glancing through these 
ten.pages, you will be able 
to scoff or scorn intelligently. 
Or you might begin to like it. 





*Copyright 1949 by Oxford University Press, Inc. 
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A. The scene in this photo is identical 
with photo B. But note areas 1, 2 and 3 


INVENTION OR UGLIFICATION 





B. Here the background is subdued, the 
fruit highlighted. Now examine photo C 


Or what's the point behind abstract painting? 


AN ATOM, which no man has ever seen, 
€an split apart with enough force to pul- 
¥erize a city. An invisible X-ray can kill 
a cance! 

Nobody denies it—there’s much more 
in the world than meets the eye. Man 
sees only the colored surfaces of things. 
But he’s curious—he'd like to see more. 

The camera shows him some things he 
can't ordinarily see. It sharpens what 
was fuzzy, stops what was whizzing. It 
shows which horse was first in a furious 
photo-finish. It freezes a bullet in flight. 
Ihe camera “abstracts”’—it leaves out 
some aspects of a scene and points up 


others. A photograph is not an exact 


CONTINUED 
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reproduction of nature—it varies with the 
control and imagination of the photog- 
rapher. 

Similarly, paintings vary with the in- 
ventiveness and purpose of each artist. 
lo imitate nature with technical accu- 
racy is not the artist’s job. The inventive 
artist departs from everyday reality to 
suit his particular purpose.” Just as the 
scientist with his microscope or telescope 
wants to see more deeply into nature, so 
does the artist want to see beyond the 
surfaces. And he wants to show us what 
ever it is that he sees there. 

Paintings E, D) and F show how differ- 
erently an artist may see the same scene 


Photographs: Francis Cookson 
Paintings: Phillips Academy Studio 














C. This photo shows the everyday objects D. But the artist wants to show you some- 
about as they look to the ordinary eye thing out of the ordinary. So he simplifies 


E. Now the artist has moved and modified F. Going further, the artist has reorgan- 
objects to give a more interesting view ized forms and colors into a new picture 


CONTINUED 

















SHAPE AND SHORTHAND 


Photograph and drawing 


Or why doesn’t an artist paint things as they really look? 


[HE ARTIST simplifies, alters, and reor 
ganizes nature for three reasons 


1. For pure pleasure in shape, color. 

2. As a “shorthand” for actuality. 

3. To express what we can’t see. 

Petty has pulled the girl's leg lovingly 
over-long to dramatize the pleasurable 
shape of the figure. The shorthand squib 
bles at right depict nothing — yet may 
suggest men marching, gesticulating 
across a sun-scorched desert. Sometimes a 
picture shows us something the ordinary 
eye can’t see — an angel, love, courage 





Who Can Tell a Man What 
Shall Come After Him 








WHAM-BAM 
Leading the looker around by the eyes 


LINES picturing the force and direction 
of motion are a familiar device in car- 
toons. The eyes, tracing the motion, im- 








part a feeling of action. By such an 
arc of motion Bearden has indicated 
the path of Christ’s arm in driving 





the money changers from the temple. 
Whether for fun or for function, the trick 
is effective and easy to follow. 








Alain, detail from 
copyright The New 


Romare Bearden, Christ Driving the Money 
Changers from the Temple 
(Collection John 8. Borg) 


a drawing (By permission 


Yorker 


Magazine, Inc.) 





CONTINUED 
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PICTURES WITH JITTERS 
How a painting can sit still and move around at the same time 


WHEN Nude Descending the Stairs was 
exhibited a generation ago most lookers 
fouldn’t make head or tail of it. Today 
Our eyes, accustomed to the multi-flash 
photos in the picture magazines, can see 
in it an almost photographic reality. 

If you look at photograph A, you can’t 
be sure whether the girl is moving or 
standing still. The blurring of photo- 
graph B records motion, but you can't 
tell what is moving—boy, girl or ghost— 
or whether it is whirling or moving down- 
stairs. Clear-cut images in photograph C 
repeated one next to the other catch 
vividly the full nature of motion down- 
stairs. This photo also shows that the 
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multiple repetition of images tends to 
flatten the shapes into a series of over- 
lapping planes. 

Now look at Duchamp’s painting. By 
abstracting the many planes of a body 
and repeating them, he has visualized 
movement progressing from the upper 
left to the lower right corner of the 
picture. 

This is a case where abstraction por- 
trays movement more realistically than 
does the realistic photo A. 

The world is full of motion, sound, 
space, weight, other non-visual aspects. 
And when the artist wants to show us 
these qualities, he must use abstraction. 





Marcel Duchamp, Nude Descending the Stairs CONTINUED 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. ) 71 











ANTICS AND ABSTRACTION 
Low-brows abstract just as much as high-brows 


THE CARTOONIST frequently draws 
a head in several positions to represent 
a turning motion. Everybody under- 
stands it. The painter multiples the fea- 
tUres in the same way. It’s no harder to 
understand. 

Everybody abstracts. The snapshot you 
take with a Brownie is an abstraction— 
it leaves out color, depth, motion and 
presents only black-and-white shapes. 
Yet it’s simple enough to recognize this 
afrangement of shapes as your baby 
of your mother-in-law or whatever it 
might be. 

To abstract means “to separate from.” 
Whenever some qualities are chosen and 
others neglected, that is abstraction. Any 
picture from Joe Palooka to Pablo Picasso 
ig an abstraction. Only some are more so. 








Alfred Maurer, Head in Motion 
(Bertha Schaeffer Gallery) 








ART AND YOU 
When you see a picture you turn into an artist 


\ PICTURE is a point of view. It makes 
most sense to those who share with the 
artist the experience it represents. At 
first glance this painting may seem too 
“abstract.” It’s possible, though, to look 
at the picture in a way that recalls the 


Loren McIver, Sidewalk (Addison Gallery) 


experience of pausing over a child’s game 
of hopscotch while strolling along the 
sidewalk. Tender observa ion can per- 
haps discern in the harsh surface of the 
sidewalk a fugitive pleasure that has al- 
ready died away. ae 
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Jose Ferrer, Actor 

)@ “cLancy,” saw A FRIEND, “for a long 
} time I have kept my vigil eye on you and 
observed very closely that when you 
drink milk your eyes are open, and 
when you drink water. your eyes are 
wide open, but why do you always drink 
whiskey with your cyes shut?” 

“Well,” drawled Clancy, “it's like this: 
When I look at that whiskey lying on 
the table it makes my mouth water. And 
believe me, I just don’t like to drink it 
diluted.” 


ack Benny, Comedian 





A STARLET was taken 
to the Hollywood 
owl by Howard 
Hughes. During the 
concert the young girl 
turned around to 











Hughes and said: 
“You know, you can lean back, close 
your eyes and it’s just like listening to 
the radio.” 


Thelma Altman, Opera Star 
@ THE VERY ATTRACTIVE young lady was 
having quite a time of it, trying to 
decide which lipstick to buy. Finally she 
picked a particular brand, then turned 
to the drug clerk and asked: “Will this 
come off ,easily?” 

“Not if you put up a good fight,” was 
the reply. 
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Marie Wilsom, Actress 


@ MY FAVORITE STORY 





Southampton to New 
York. They  hap- 
pened to reserve desk chairs that were 
side by side for the entire voyage. 

The first day out of Southampton they 
both wanted to start a conversation and 
introduce themselves, but with typical 
British reserve they were unable to break 
the ice. This uneasy silence continued 
for four days, until finally, when the 
ship was nearing New York harbor, one 

fell asleep while reading and 
his book dropped to the deck. 

The second Englishman, thinking this 
was his opportunity to break the ice, 
picked up the book and handed it back 
to him. 

“Going across?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the first Englishman. 

“So am I,” he answered. 











Monte Proser, Producer 

@ ON ONE occasion P. D. Armour, the 
meat packer, made a present of a suit of 
clothes to each of his employees in 4 
certain department. Each man was told 
that he might order his own suit, and 
send the bill to Mr. Armour, no restric- 
tion being made as to price. In order to 








avail himself fully of this liberality, one 
man vruered clothes cost- 

ing $120. When the bill was sent in, Mr. 
Armour sent for the clerk to vouch for its 
, and it right, assured the 


accuracy 

man it would be paid. As the clerk was 

leaving, however, Mr. Armour said to 

him: 

“I wish to say to you that I have packed 

a great many hogs in my time, but I never 
before. 














and said, “What would you do, Daddy?” 


Bernarr Macfadden, Physical Culturist 
@ A WEALTHY MAN who was considering 
marriage decided to call on a long time 
friend for some pertinent advice. “You're 
acquainted with my age,” began the 
man 


“Sixty?” interrupted the friend. 

“That's right. Now, would you advise 
me to tell the young lady I desire to 
that I'm only 50?” 





that includes the 
meals,” explained the 
clerk. 














“But I didn’t eat here,” said the guest. 
“That's not my fault,” assured the 
clerk. “They were here for you.” 








“In that case,” declared the guest, “you 
owe me $35 for kissing my wife.” 
“What do you mean,” flared the clerk. 
“T didn’t kiss your wife.” 
“It's your own fault,” said the guest. 
“She was here for you.” 


Jimmy Dunn, Actor 
@ BEFORE GOING on a 
trip, a film producer's 
wife hired a cook to = 
take care of her hus- A 
band. Several days ;- 
later, the producer 
complained to his pal 


about the food he was getting. 

“I'm not surprised,” said the 

“Those Pinkerton cooks were never 
good.” 
Gower Champion, Choreographer 
@ “WHAT DO You mean,” asked the 
chiatrist of his new patient, “that 
are a horse’s aide?” 

“Well,” the man explained, “I get 
six in the morning, water the 
feed them, comb them, rub them 

to 

















walk them till cool off, get 
their hay and see that they get 

“You, my friend,” the doctor 
“are not a horse's aide!!” 














I'd like to change my first offer wo a 
donation of $500.” 

“Oh Lord,” mumbled the preacher, 
“please hit him again!” 

















DON'T FORGET 
THESE MEN 


Pictures for PAGEANT by George Barris 


A paraplegic is paralyzed from the waist 
down—that doesn’t mean he is half dead 


@® WHEN GUS KRAMER, who ap- 
pears in the picture on the opposite 
page seated in his office at the 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company, 
was in Halloran Veterans Hospital, 
the nurses had to take his wheel 
chair away from him to keep him 
from going out at night. “That’s 
how I learned to use my crutches,” 
he says, “othérwise I’d never have 
gotten out to a nightclub in those 
days.” 

Gus Kramer still uses crutches. 
He is a paraplegic veteran of World 
War II. That means the lower half 
of his body is paralyzed. He is only 
one of the 2,400 veterans who are 
living today, in and out of veterans’ 
hospitals, with the ability to move 
only half of their bodies. Some, like 
Gus, are lucky. They have not lost 
full control of their bowels, blad- 
der and sexual organs. Others are 
not so lucky. 

How does it feel to be parapleg- 
ic? What do these men think of 
the nation for which they have suf- 
fered so much? What is their out- 
look on life? What do they do with 
themselves in those moments when 


they are not too exhausted from 
the sheer effort of trying to get 
about? To find out, PAGEANT sent 
photographer George Barris and re- 
porter Ann Loeb to interview eight 
men. Their stories are a remarkable 
commentary on stubborn courage. 
Gus Kramer is 34 years old. He” 
is married to a girl he knew in 
school, and he is holding a job with 
a company for which he started to 
work 13 years ago. Before the War, 
while at New York University, he 
pitched for the varsity baseball 
team. He still goes to ball games 
and he is still scrappy enough “to 
poke a guy for a seat” if necessary. 
Gus got his near Modena, Italy, 
while serving with the 85th Infantry 
Division. He took five bullets. The 
one in the spine made him what 
he is today. When he was ready for 
discharge from the hospital, he was 
afraid to go back to work, but when 
he finally did, he found he was no 
longer frightened. “Working is a 
godsend,” he says today, “the 
greatest medicine in the world . . . 
I’m enjoying myself more now than 

I ever did before .. .” 
CONTINUED 
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Robert Frank Pickerell 


Bob Pickerell is vice-president of 
the Eastern Chapter of the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of. America, an 
organization with some 1,600 mem- 
bers across the nation. Three days a 
week he works for the organiza- 
tion and writes a column for the 
Paraplegia News, a PVA newspa- 
per. Spare time he fills with taking 
moving pictures, dating girls, car- 
ing for the two-and-a-half-room 
apartment he designed himself as 
an annex to his brother’s house in 
Verona, N. J. At 29, he is unmar- 
ried. In France with the 117th Cav- 
alry Reconnaissance Squadron, Bob 
stepped out of an armored car into 
a sniper’s bullet. From there it was 
eight hospitals, and four years to 
home and a permanent assignment 
to a wheel chair. 
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Nat Stern 


When the First Armored Division 
was rolling toward Rome, the tank 
Nat Stern was in hit a mine. He 
has had 107 operations since he was 
crippled. Most of them were plastic 
surgery on his back. For a while he 
was able to go home to Spring 
Valley, N. Y., to the seven-room 
cottage where he lives alone. But 
he is back in the Bronx Veterans 
Hospital, now, because the scars on 
his back keep breaking open. “My 
circulation is bad—that’s what does 
it,” he says. His bladder gives him 
trouble, too. Nat is an expert fur- 
cutter, worked for one of the big- 
gest furriers in the business—and 
intends to return when he can. 
“Life is just what you make it,” he 
told a friend recently, “if you want 
to be happy—you are.” 
























Joseph Melnick 


This is Joseph Melnick’s story: 
“T was wounded at Santa Maria, 
Italy, in November, 1943, while 
with the 133rd Infantry. Now, I 
live from year to year. I’ve got to 
get straightened out a bit, yet. They 
massage my legs and arms every 
day. I go out in my car—drive with 
one hand. A brace on my right 
hand helps me use the gas and 
brake controls. I can’t get into any 
of the games with the fellows here 
at the hospital, because I haven’t 
got two good hands, but I manage 
to do okay with my car. I don’t 
have to depend on anybody. I get 
there myself. On dates, we go to 
the movies or to a tavern and sit 
and talk and drink a little bit. What 
else can I do?” Joe Melnick is 27 
years old. 


Charles G. Turi 


“It’s awfully easy to get into a 
protected rut here in the hospital,” 
Charlie Turi says, “and once you 
go out, you got to fight to realize 
that you’re just people and it isn't 
so bad.” Charlie is 28. As an aid 
man in the Medical Corps he was 
wounded twice before the big one 
that put him in a wheel chair and 
on crutches. He is going to marry 
Mary Multari this summer and 
study engineering. He calls Mary 
“meatless Tuesday” because she’s 
only four-eleven and weighs only 
95 pounds. At first he thought of 
playing professional basketball with 
a paraplegic team. But there’s Mary 
and the thought of a home of his 
own fixed so he won’t have to be 
carried up stairs, and “that’s too 
good to miss.” 

CONTINUED 
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Van Rensselaer Brooks 


Like Charlie Turi, Van Brooks is 
a member of the Bronx Rollers 
1948-49 PVA national champion- 
ship basketball team of the Bronx 
Veterans Hospital. “I guess basket- 
ball is what’s keeping me here, even 
though I can get around pretty well 
with crutches and a brace,” he says. 
Van was with the 25th Marines, 
4th Division, when he was machine- 
gunned on Saipan. He was born in 
New Hampshire 25 years ago and 
always wanted to be an engineer. He 
isn’t sure, now, nor is he sure he will 
marry “sweet ’n’ lovely” Dorothy 
Sheary. He knows, though, that 
when he leaves the hospital he wants 
to take care of his 64-year-old 
mother. “I think we'll live in Cali- 
fornia,’ Van says, “but I guess I 
better ask Mom.” 
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Robert Moss 


Bob Moss is 28, married and has 
a seven-year-old son. He is execu- 
tive secretary.of the National Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America and edi- 
tor of its newspaper. Wounded in 
Italy while with the 5th Army, he is 
still a fighter. He gives full time to 
his PVA job. The purpose of the 
organization is to solve any prob- 
lem that a paraplegic has. “The 
problem an organization like ours 
faces,” Moss tells all comers, “is of 
convincing people that although we 
need considerable help we are ca- 
pable of deciding what type of aid 
we need, and in what form. A 
paraplegic is an individual. We 
spend much of our time proving 
that and trying to make our own, 
normal way. We want none of this 
‘poor, sad creature’ stuff.” 










Harry Kutik 


This month Harry and Carol 
Kutik expect their first child. Har- 
ry, owner of a Womrath book store 
in Hackensack, N. J., is sure it will 
be a boy—and on Father’s Day. 
Harry was hit in Germany with the 
7th Army. He spent a lot of time 
at Halloran with Bob Moss and Gus 


Kramer. Gus introduced him to 


Carol McDonald—the girl that he 
married (above). In high school he 
ran what he calls “a pretty good 
quarter,” but he doesn’t talk much 
about it now. “I never did believe 
in waving flags,” he says. “In the 
store I wish I could remember 
names better—but I guess a lot of 
people are forgetful sometimes.” 

a8 
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Don’t Call Me 


Old Whosis! 


BY IRA STUBBLEFIELD 
as told to Blaine Stubblefield 


How to be old and welcome, as told by a man who is both 


® Lors oF OLD people » 
are unhappy because 
they are not wanted. 
Mostly it’s their own 
fault. I’m 85; I have 
a good time; and I'll 
tell you how. 

If you are not old 
now you soon will 
be. Youth will seem 
like yesterday. Old or 
young, you may like 
my advice, to use or 
tuck away. 

Some of us make 
nuisances of ourselves. 
Or we embarrass and bore our 
friends and relatives. Or we con- 
tribute nothing to those we live 
with. You can change all that, as 
I did. I’m an old-timer having a 
fine time. I’m welcome. Come holi- 
days I can maybe choose among 
several invitations. Last Thanksgiv- 
ing one of my sons wrote that he 
would give me a new suit if I’d stay 
with his family the week. 

I don’t act sadsack; I don’t slurp 
soup; and I don’t spin yarns of the 
past unless I’m asked. I try to make 
enjoyment for all around me— 
more than my share. 

One summer day about 10 years 
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ago I got into a street 
car and sat there mop- 
ing because I was not 
wanted. I had just 
overheard one of my 
daughters-in-law on 
the phone, putting me 
off on another one. 
“Tt’s your turn to have 
Grandpaw,” she said. 

In my misery I no- 
ticed another old man, 
sitting across the aisle. 
His face was lively and 
confident; his hair and 
mustache were neatly 
trimmed; a bright necktie livened 
up his old blue suit; and his hat sat 
plumb cocky. Why that fellow even 
had a white handkerchief in his 
breast pocket. Two people stopped 
to speak to him and one sat down 
by him. 

That’s for me, I said. And I be- 
gan to watch old people, including 
myself. The first thing that hit me 
was our grim expressions. We look 
cold and crotchety. “See what hap- 
pened to me,” we seem to say. “I’m 
old.” It gets us a kind of sorry sym- 
pathy but not friends and affection. 
These things are very plain to see 
if we only go to the trouble to take 
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a good standoff look at ourselves. 

Take posture. I see so many 
60-and-ups walking around with 
their necks out like turtles and their 
knees bent as if they were going to 
jump. 

Part of that knee trouble is 
baggy pants. If a man can’t afford 
to be fresh pressed, he can do it 
himself. I got a patent pressing 
cloth for 60 cents. That goes for 
saggy skirts too. 

Of course bent backs and knees 
can’t be straightened out with a 
flatiron. But you can stretch them 
straight. I think some old people 
grow bent because they quit bend- 
ing. When a person is getting old 
he or she can take regular exercise 
before a mirror and see that those 
chins and knees stay back where 
they belong. 

Another thing about our appear- 
ance is warts and moles. Those 
blemishes can be very repulsive. I 
saw an old man the other day with 
a big wen sticking out of his hair. 
I doubt if anybody will ever invite 
that fellow to dinner. And I’m sure 
no woman will want to kiss him. 
Skin malignance is controlled these 
days. Most dermatologists will take 
off most blemishes, clean. It’s cheap 
and it’s painless. T’ve had it done. 

Now suppose you are a clean, 
neatly-dressed old man or woman, 
and you walk erect and look alive. 
You can still make your families 
and friends wish you were in the 
old folks’ home. 

One sure way is to unlimber 
those yarns about the Spanish- 
American war, or how you walked 
four miles to school, or the mince- 
meat that used to have meat in it. 

There is something impressive 
about age. It makes people respect- 


ful and considerate. They stand 
and listen when they don’t want to. 
Don’t take advantage of your snow- 
topped majesty. When you see the 
wandering glance, the impatient 
footshuffle, stop. Otherwise people 
will say, “Here comes old Whosis. 
Let’s vamoose.” 

Younger people have present 
things on their minds. They are in 
love, or planning business, or fixin 
for an adventure in Brazil. 
are not always in the mood for your 
reminiscences. Wait till they are. 

You can talk and live in the pres- 
ent, too. It will brighten you up. 
Read the papers below the head- 
lines (as few do) and know the 
real reason why the Navy is in 
trouble, what became of Libby Hol- 
man, how a jet engine works, and 
who Leonard Bernstein is. 

Don’t harp on your prejudices. 
Don’t cuss the “socialized state” 
and don’t belittle Robert Taft.. A 
mature mind should be bigger than 
mere bickering. Be judicial, be- 
fitting your age. Be willing to think 
as well as talk. 

Most old people are more or less 
sick and in my opinion this is a 
lousy trick on the of nature. 
Unfortunately nearly all of us like 
to advertise our ails. But you can 
get much more sympathy, and even 
help, if you simply say, “I’ve got a 
gallstone and it hurts me.” 

A smile pays double when given 
with sickness and pain. I knew a 
steamboat captain in Seattle who 
suffered severe stomach trouble. 
Holding up his bottle of red medi- 
cine he read the label: “Relieves 
dyspepsia, flatulence, hyperacidity, 
ulcers, cramps, nausea, and indiges- 
tion. Well, I’m in luck,” he cracked. 
“I’ve got every damn one of ’em.” 
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Everybody loved that captain, and 
they love those who give cheer out 
of their suffering. 

Don’t waste your time getting 
ready to die. You may outlive the 
healthiest man or woman of your 
age. I’m sick but I’m trying to 
knock off 15 more years to a hun- 
dred. 

Sometimes I think every man 
and woman who can walk ought to 
work. Millions are not producing 
anything: the armed forces, stu- 
dents, prisoners, schemers, idlers— 
and we old people. You may feel 
that all old folks ought to have 
assistance if they need it, but I 
think the law should let them work, 
too. 

I guess it’s all right to collect 
coffee mills, wormy furniture, and 
china dogs. And it’s all right to sit 


and gab the day away. But how’ 


much better to say: “I’m a guard 
at the bank,” or “I sell needle 
threaders,” or “I take children to 
the playground.” As for me I had 
no job so I made one. I raise garden 
truck on vacant lots. Anybody can 
make a job. Working gives an old 
person a place in the world. 

Old people may be unwelcome in 
a lot of things, and one of them is 
love. But I can tell you something, 
regardless of Dr. Kinsey. The mag- 
netic force between men and wom- 
en never quite stops. There’s a hell 
of a big difference between an old 


TASTY RECIPE 


automobile that won’t run at all, 
and one that will barely run. 

Have you seen the lady with the’ 
neat dress and the light step and . 
the scent of flowers? Her old face 
and white hair are your second 
take. She’s bright, and attractive. 
That woman will never become 
lonesome. 

You can’t miss the old man I saw 
on the street car, or any man like 
him. I imagine he shines his own 
shoes, trucks books in the library, 
and lives with his son. And when 
company comes they don’t tell him 
to go lie down in the utility room. 
He’s living, right through to the 
end. 

I contend that old men and 
women can be attractive, even 
handsome. An old tree is, and an 
old eagle is, and an old house is. 
But an old shoe isn’t. Don’t be an 
old shoe. 

If you’re poor, they’ve got good 
cheap clothes at the welfare store. 
If you harp on McKinley, stop it 
and read the smart magazines. If 
you are a loafing chatterbox, make 
a job for yourself. If you are sick, 
make a real try at getting well, and 
laugh it off as long as you can. 
Don’t razz “new-fangled” things; it 
antiquates you. And here is the part- 
ing admonition of an old devil who 
found out how to be welcome most 
anywhere. Don’t click your china 
clippers. ae 





@ CHATTING witH AN elderly woman who is one of the best-Iiked persons 
in our community, I asked: “What's your formula for making and keeping 


friends?” 


“Well, honey, there’s just one daily rule I follow,” she replied. “I’m 
always mighty careful to stop and taste my words before I let them pass 


my teeth.” 


—Evelyn Goodman 
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-. + presenting this month the work of 
Peter Basch, one of the most sensitive 
of high fashion’s young photographers. 
Mr. Basch’s photographs on these pages 
represent him at his artistic best . . . 
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Why I Live in 





SAN ANTONIO 


BY GENERAL JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT 


The famous general fires his big guns in favor of the Alamo city 


® 4 TEXAS COLONEL in North Africa 
was briefing his men on behavior 
toward the natives. “Your job is to 
gain their confidence,” he urged. 
“Be good neighbors—be friendly! 
If they tell you Africa is bigger than 
Texas, pretend you believe them!” 

That’s the way a good San An- 
tonian feels about San Antonio— 
although, I hope, more justifiably. 
When other people brag about 
their home towns, we smile indul- 
gently. We may even appear im- 
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pressed. But in our secret hearts, 
we know what we know about San 
Antonio. 

Cities, in a way, are like people. 
Some of them have a rare power of 
endearing themselves to others. San 
Antonio is like that. It’s a city that 
charms men away from the places 
where they were born. The ancient 
Spaniards were superstitious about 
it. They said, “Who drinks at San 
Antonio’s river once will drink of 
it again.” 
















“, 


Once I wasn’t a San Antonian 
at all. I wasn’t anything. I never 
had a real homeplace of my own. 
The only reason I was born in Walla 
Walla, Washington, was because 
my father, a Lieutenant in the First 
Cavalry, happened to be stationed 
there at the time. I discovered San 
Antonio in. 1906, as a youngster 
just out of West Point. In the 
course of a lifetime of knocking 
around with the Army, I accrued 
eight years in Texas, and slowly I 
began to feel more like a Texan 
than anything else. After the war 
I was stationed at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. At retirement, having devoted 
a lifetime to the Army, it was diffi- 
cult to see the “old saddle” gather 
dust, and I wanted to continue my 
old friendships and Army associa- 
tions in an active capacity. I felt 
extremely fortunate to be able to 
do so as president of the Armed 
Forces Mutual Life Insurance 


Company and as chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Armed 
Forces Group—with my office in 
San Antonio. 

So I’m not a native son. But . 
neither was Davy Crockett nor 
Jim Bowie. Let’s just say that ’'m 
a San Antonian the long way round 
—by way of New York, London, 
Paris, Rome, Cologne, Tokyo and 
Manila. 

And because I wasn*t born here, 
I feel specially qualified to talk 
about San Antonio. People are 
likely to take their home towns 
pretty much for granted. Some- 
times it takes a newcomer, with a 
fresh and unjaded eye, to appre- 
ciate the merits and advantages of 
a place. 

I like San Antonio for its feeling 
of space and freedom, for its wide 
skies, and for its mild, bracing win- 
ters with their days of golden sun- 
shine. When Northern cities are 
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locked in snow and ice, we in San 
Antonio are enjoying roses that 
bloom in December, and the sound 
of crickets in January. Once or 
twice a season we may have a 
killing frost that nips the hibiscus 
and the poinsettias. Last year, for 
a weatherman’s freak, we had four 
inches of snow, which stayed on 


ithe ground for nearly three days. 


We shall refer to this ever after- 
wards, proudly, as the Big Snow 


‘of °49. 


Of course, the sunshine that 
Spends the winter in San Antonio 
lalso spends the summer. But our 
fine dry heat isn’t like the muggy 
heat of cities like Washington or 
Chicago or St. Louis. Even our 
buses are floating islands of chilly 
comfort. But during the warmest 
weather in San Antonio a breeze 
from the Gulf moves in by 10 or 
11 o'clock in the evening and makes 
the nights delightfully balmy for 
sleeping. 

I grant that our weather is of 
the sudden variety. A blue norther, 
Sweeping down from the plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska, may cause 
the temperature to drop 20 or 30 
degrees in a few hours. A cloud- 
burst may turn the streets into 
boiling torrents in a few minutes’ 
time. But we say philosophically, 
along with other Texans, “If you 
don’t like the weather, just wait a 
minute!” 

I love our Alamo. In a downtown 
plaza, surrounded by flowing traffic 
and shadowed by a skyscraper, the 
little gray fortress-church sleeps 
away the centuries. Inside these 
walls, in 1836, 182 brave men died 
terribly for the sake of independ- 
ence. Here, cast in bronze, is their 
last desperate begging letter for 
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help, addressed “To the people of 
Texas and all Americans in the 
world.” Help never came. Here 
are their guns, their knives, their 
beaded buckskin jackets. To me 
the Alamo stands for something 
men once fought for, and may still 
have to fight for. Travis and Crock- 
ett and Bowie and Bonham are 
dead. But the little fort that failed 
in the end to shelter their bodies 
still stands. We are proud of it in 
San Antonio. 

Our city is made up of widely 
divergent human elements. Old 
Fort Sam Houston, the largest Army 
post in the country, is a town in its 
own right. Our great air fields, 
Kelly and Lackland to the south 
and Randolph to the north, swell 
the city’s population. West of San 
Fernando Cathedral lies a vast 
Latin-American section. Our peo- 
ple of: Mexican extraction have a 
brilliant society of their own, their 
own balls and receptions, their own 
social scale. The separate elements 
in San Antonio, the military, the 
Latin-American and the Anglo, 
flow peaceably together. But, like 
oil and water in a river, they do 
not mix. 

San Antonio has always been a 
good-time spot for the whole South- 
west. In early days it was a romp- 
ing, roaring, hell-raising cattle 
capital, with packed bars and 
saloons and hotels. Baptist preach- 
ers called it “the wickedest city in 
the Union.” Cowboys rode their 
cow-ponies up to the bar in the 
famous Buckhorn Saloon, but had 
to check their shootin’-irons with 
the bartender. 

We’re more tranquil now. But 
still on a Saturday night, the bright 
lights of the city attract pleasure- 
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seekers. On Houston Street you can 
see all of San Antonio’s colorful 
components—soldiers and their 
girls, cowboys with weather-beaten 
faces and a month’s pay in their 
pockets, oil men or ranchers and 
their wives en route to a champagne 
supper, vivid Latin-American girls 
with flower-like skins and bright 
eyes. They’re all integral parts of 
San Antonio, each seeking pleasure 
according to his own particular 
definition. 

I like San Antonio for its river. 
No other city in the world has a 
river like this. It winds through 
the heart of the downtown section 
20 feet below street level, passing 
beneath 42 bridges in a few miles 
of streets. Slip down a staircase to 
the water level and you're in an- 
other world. The sound of traffic 
dies away. Flagged walks, foot- 
bridges, waterfalls and ivy-covered 
retaining walls make the river a 
favorite spot for strollers—and for 
sweethearts. And every inch of this 
area is historic. Here stands an 
ancient Ursuline convent. At this 
spot was once an Indian ford; here 
an old mill. Near here were Santa 
Anna’s headquarters during the 
siege of the Alamo. Here is the 
giant cypress from whose branches 
a Mexican sharpshooter killed Ben 
Milam during the Battle of San 
Antonio. And here is a cottonwood 
—oh, no. That tree blew down the 
year Sam Houston died! 

Hotels? One of San Antonio’s 
has been called the finest in the 
world. Music? Our symphony un- 
der Max Reiter is nationally ac- 
claimed. As for food, San Anto- 
nians dine well. In a swanky Creole 
restaurant you can order pompano 


en papillote fresh from the Gulf. In 


dozens of beaneries, drive-ins and 
cafés, you can get excellent barbe- 
cue. Pink grapefruit from the Rio 
Grande Valley reaches us at the 
peak of juicy sweetness. And in 
every restaurant, on every corner, 
you can find the omnipresent enchi- 
lada, along with ranch-style eggs 
and frijoles refritos. 

If you like ghosts, we’ve got doz 
ens of them. O. Henry wrote stories 
here. Sidney Lanier, the Southern 
poet, languished of consumption be- 
side this river. Roy Bean was a J. P, 
in these parts, before he became the 
“Law West of the Pecos.” Robert 
E. Lee, Teddy Roosevelt—but the 
list is endless. We’ve got ghosts of 
the living, too. Thirty years ago a 
young Army captain named Eisen- 
hower coached football for a local 
university. Then there was the tall 
son of a Fort Sam Houston major, 
who was graduated first in his class 
at West Texas Military Academy 
away back about the turn of the 
century. His name was Douglas 
MacArthur. 

San Antonio is, on the face of it, 
a city of sunshine and prosperity. 
But take a look at the other side of 
the medal. In our West Side slums 
the sun doesn’t shine so brightly. 
Here our Latin-American popula- 
tion is decimated by disease and 
malnutrition. These Texas Mexi- 
cans form a third of San Antonio’s 
population. Their forefathers lived 
in Texas before any Anglo-Saxon 
ever saw it, and fought for Texas 
independence. As a humanitarian I 
can’t overlook the fact that many of 
these people have been kept in pov- 
erty and ignorance by discrimina- 
tion and commercial exploitation. 
And as a soldier, I can’t forget ‘hat 
Latin-American boys shed their 
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blood fabulously during the war; 
80 per cent of the names on San 
Antonio’s casualty lists were names 
of Latin-Americans. 

I like to live in San Antonio be- 
cause it is a city of serenity. The 
reason for this you can’t just lay 
your finger on. Our busiest corner, 
Houston and Navarro, is no less 
clamorous and traffic-bound than 
any corner in a city of half a million. 
Our business moves at a brisk pace. 
And yet we lack the supercharged 
air and feverish bustle of most cities 
our size. San Antonio has peace and 
tranquillity. Maybe it’s the soft sun- 
shine of the Border country. Maybe 
it’s the slow-flowing river.” Maybe 
it’s the old stone and adobe houses, 
tucked away among the skirts of the 
skyscrapers. I don’t know. But it’s 
very real, both to San Antonians 
and visitors. 

A lot of people ask me why.I call 
my home in San Antonio “Fiddler’s 
Green.” Fiddler’s Green, to a cav- 
alry-man, is green pastures. It’s 
gaiety and conviviality. It’s com- 
'panionship and contentment and 
peace, and fruition, and old friends. 
It’s a happy resting-place on the 
road to quién sabe?—a special place 
of one’s own, with a special sun, 
special sky and special stars. 

It took me more than 65 years, 
and a lot of traveling, to find my 
home in San Antone. Here, within 
earshot of the morning cannon at 
Fort Sam Houston, I mean to spend 
the days allotted me, in the city I 
hold dear above all others. San 
Antonio is my Fiddler’s Green. Can 
you see what I mean? 

I suppose, like any other big city, 
San Antonio means all things to all 
people. But to me, it means peace. 
And twice I fought forthat. @&&8 
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Smoothie 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON 


@ CHOCOLATE MILK, beer, tooth- 
paste, shoe polish, paint and count- 
less other seemingly unrelated prod- 
ucts have one thing in common: 
Irish moss, a parsiey-like seaweed % 
which has a mysterious capacity for 
making things smooth. 

It was an Irish housewife who, 
centuries ago, discovered the moss’ i 
strange powers. She used a few 
sprigs of it to garnish a plain bowl iy 
of milk, then left it to warm in the 
oven as she went about her chores. 
To her astonishment, the milk 
hardened into a delicious pudding. 
She didn’t know that her innocent 
seaweed was loaded with gelose ii 
which, liberated by the stove's heat, i 
had automatically thickened and h 
sweetened the milk. But she knew 
enough to spread the word about 
her culinary magic: her concoction 
passed into world cookery as the 
Carragheen pudding. 

Ever since, manufacturers and 
scientists have been busy thinking 


up new uses for the plant. They've 
found that it keeps the chocolate in 
chocolate milk afloat, so it doesn’t sink 
to the bottom of the bottle; a tiny bit 
of it is enough to make toothpaste rib- 
bony, hand-cream fluffy-smooth. beer 
clear, ice cream stable. In fact, its gelose 
is a colloidal material which serves to 
stabilize almost any intimate mixture of 
oil or solids in water. 

During the war, when the Japanese 
supply of agar-agar was cut off, Irish 
moss even stepped into the bacteri- 
Ologists’ laboratories. Agar-agar is a 
gelatinous protein which permits bac- 
teria and fungi to flourish in it without 
consuming or destroying them; it is 
used for the culture and identification 
of bacteria and the testing of serums and 
anti-toxins. Nothing else on earth has 
the same special property—or so thought 
the scientists who had tried gelatins, 
gums, pectins and countless other agents 
in their search for a substitute. Then 
they tried Irish moss; it was as good in 
a laboratory as in an Irish kitchen. 


A purplish plant about 10 inches high} 
Irish moss thrives on the rocky coas 
on both sides of the North ray 
All the equipment anyone needs 


harvest it is a dory, a long-handled rak : 


some fish oil to still the waters—ané 
patience. It can generally be raked iff 
from two to 12 feet below low water 
mark off shore; sometimes it just boil§ 
in with the surf onto the beach. 

At pier-side in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, where men have been pulling 
in as much as 3,000,000 pounds of it @ 
year since war cut off European imports, 
the wet moss brings from a half cent to 
a cent a pound. A good man who knows 
the beds can assemble 1,000 pounds of 
it in three hours or so! 

Manufacturers grind it into a fine 
concentrate—and then the intriguing, 
little-known seaweed begins to play its 
strange role. Next time you shine your 
shoes, open a jar of jelly or taste a lip- 
stick, think of Irish moss. It's right there 
in all of them, holding everything nicely 
apart. ae 
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Mr. and Mrs. Siegel and Eva 


Pictures by Doris Pinney 


@ ACCORDING TO HER MOTHER, nine- 
month-old Eva Siegel (left) won’t 
smile for anyone unless she knows 
she will get paid for it. 

Little Eva is a model, perhaps one 
of the most successful in New York 
for her age. She started modeling 
at the age of two-and-a-half months, 
when her mother brought her to the 
studio of Roy and Doris Pinney, 
looking for work. The Pinneys were 
delighted with the child. Mrs. Sie- 
gel thinks they still make the best 
pictures of Eva. “They use psy- 
chology,” she says, “you got to use 
psychology on children at that age, 
especially if you want them to be 
successful. And with my brains and 
Eva’s beauty, this baby is going to 
have a golden career.” 

Mrs. Siegel may be right. The 
child is now registered with the 
Bonnie Kid modeling agency and 
is listed among their star performers. 
At $10.00 an hour, Eva averages 


$75.00 to $80.00 a week. Neither 
of her parents is working. 

Her father is a prize fighter who 
hasn’t fought in several years, was 
once suspended by the New York 
State Athletic Commission. Years 
ago he appeared on a card with Joe 
Louis, since then he has done some 
sparring with name fighters like 
Tony Zale just for the fun of it. 

Mrs. Siegel, though, is the driv- 
ing force behind Eva. She is big, 
talkative, ambitious and feels she 
works as hard or harder than her 
daughter. “Listen, carrying that 
girl around all day to photographers 
isn’t easy,” she tells friends, “it’s 
hard on my nerves—but it’s a good 
thing Eva is a happy baby. She 
don’t get to bed till 12 or one o’clock 
at night, but she eats and sleeps well 
—and I take good care of her,-be- 
lieve me. Listen, some day she’s 
going to Hollywood—and me with 
her—just look at her.” 


CONTINUED 
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Eva posed like this for Gerber baby foods At grocer's Eva learns use of money early 
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Love. Love. Love 


BY GEORGE LAWTON, 


PH.D. 


As psychological adviser for Scholastic Magazine, Dr. Lawton has 
answered hundreds of “problem” letters from high school boys and 
girls. In looking over the collection of his understanding answers, 
now published in book form under the title of How to Be Happy 
Though Young*, we were particularly struck by Dr. Lawton’s discus- 
sion of the timeless, ageless (and—we had thought—answerless) ques- 
tion: what is love? This is a letter to all the Eloises, of all ages, who 
have ever said “I’m in love—or am I?” It is especially for teen-agers 
like the Eloise D. who asked, “How can you tell if you are really in 
love or just infatuated for the moment?” But parents may read it, 
too, and wish they had thought to explain The Mystery in just this way. 


Dear Eloise... 

Millions upon millions of words 
have been lavished on “love”— 
words serious, gay, profound—but 
I often feel that Alfred Kreymborg 
has just about summed up the wis- 
dom of the ages in his “Vista”: 
The snow, 
ah yes, ah yes indeed, 
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is white and beautiful, white and 
beautiful 

verily beautiful— 

from my window. 

The sea, 

ah yes, ah yes indeed, 

is green and alluring, green and 
alluring 

verily alluring— 








from the shore. 

Love, 

ah yes, ah yes, ah yes indeed, 
verily yes, ah yes indeed! * * 

Since psychologists often enter 
where angels (poets) fear to tread, 
and since you’ve brought up one of 
the most important problems hu- 
man beings face, let me see if I can 
help you to distinguish genuine and 
lasting affection from the pleasantly 
exciting disturbance in breathing 
which passes with the summer. 

We can say that love between a 
man and woman is a compound 
made up of three principal elements 
or “needs.” The first is simply the 
attraction of one sex for the other. 
This is a biochemical reality that 
has existed for millions of years. 

The second need which enters 
into the love relationship is that of 
the imagination. Every adult from 
childhood on carries around in his 
mind an image of particular quali- 
ties in the opposite sex which for 
him represent the utmost in desir- 
ability. 

Our “style” in individuals of the 
opposite sex is most likely to have 
been set by a real person we knew 
in childhood—an uncle or aunt, a 
cousin, teacher, or the perennial 
boy or girl across the street. Our 
“ideal picture” is most likely to 
contain elements derived from the 
appearance and manners of our 
parent of the opposite sex, or a 
brother or sister, all depending on 
how happy we were in our rela- 
tionship to the particular person 
close to us. 

As we grow into maturity, we are 
constantly comparing with our 
master model the boys or girls we 


meet, each time asking ourselves, 
“Is this he, is this she?” The odd 
thing about love is that nine-tenths 
of its cause and characteristics is in 
the one who loves, while only one- 
tenth is in the person loved. As 
Shaw says, love is merely an exag- 
geration of the difference between 
one person and another. To a cer- 
tain extent, we are in love long be- 
fore we find a person to love. A 
17-year-old poet talks about how it 
feels “to wildly love and never to 
know the object wildly loved in 
vain.” And a teen-age Chinese girl 
writes : 
I live alone and I am a young girl 
I write long letters and I do not 
know anyone to send them to 
Most tender things speak in my 
heart 
And I can only say them to the 
bamboos in the garden 
All day long I watch the shadows 
of people that pass. 

If we find a person who seems to 
match our idealized portrait, some- 
thing inside us clicks, we attach our 
mental identification tag to him, 
and cry, “I’ve found him! (or 
her!)” When this happens as eyes 
meet, we call it “love at first sight.” 

We all long to meet someone 
perfect and beautiful, someone who 
will bring a touch of poetry, adven- 
ture, and mystery into our lives. 
With that one at our side, we feel 
our existence will become satisfying 
and wonderful. 

‘The last ingredient in the mix- 
ture “love” might be called “needs 
of the personality.” Whether they 
are men or women, people want to 
feel they are important to someone 
in some way. They want to be un- 


*Copyright 1949 by the Vanguard Press Inc. **From The Selected Poems 1912-1944 of 
Alfred Kreymborg, copyright 1945 by the poet and published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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derstood, liked and appreciated for 
what they really are, for their best 
and most interesting selves. This 
doesn’t mean that both the man 
and the woman must have similar 
temperaments and interests. Simi- 
larity of strengths and of weaknesses 
are equally undesirable. Each mate 
should be strong where the other is 
weak, and should at least respect 
an interest or attitude of the other, 
if it isn’t shared. 

We can look upon these three 
needs as showing that we are in 
part animal (the biological needs) , 
human (our personality needs) , and 
divine (our imagination and ideal- 
ism). In “real” love, all these needs 
in both persons are at least moder- 
ately satisfied, and this continues to 
be true, despite the physical and 
mental changes which the years 
bring to a married pair. 

Infatuation, unlike love, is an ex- 
perience in which only one or, at 
most, two of the three needs are 
satisfied, though originally we may 
believe they all are fully involved. 

Occasionally—as when the boy 
who is a most understanding friend 
fizzles out in a romantic role—our 
personality needs are satisfied but 
our imagination is not. In some 
instances—as when a boy who has 
been little loved and much criti- 
cized at home “falls in love” with 
the important and secure feeling his 
first girl gives him—the satisfaction 
of a need does not last. But usually, 
in youth, the biological and imagi- 
native needs sway us most. It is 
only with maturity that personality 
needs take the lead, yet it is these 
which determine the success of a 
marriage. Two people cannot make 
a go of living together in close 
intimacy over a long period, and 
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of sharing their responsibilities, 
thoughts, and moods, unless they 
have, in addition to masculine 
charm and feminine allure, certain 
simple virtues as people. 

Some young people, impatient to 
be in love and enjoy its so-called 
thrills, don’t bother to test their 
feelings for genuineness or perma- 
nence. But as they learn more about 
themselves and the opposite sex, 
their infatuations (which are a per- 
fectly normal and inevitable part of 
the business of growing up) become 
less frequent . . . unless, of course, 
they get so in the habit of senti- 
mental daydreaming that they be- 
come like the hero of the English 
play, The Constant Lover. He was 
always in love. One life-long part- 
ner was not for him. It was the 
process in which he was interested, 
not the goal. 

But if we are interested in finding 
the real thing (and if we can’t wait 
for the verdict of time, the wind 
which fans a large blaze and puts 
out a small one), how can we avoid 
mistakes ? 

Only by trying to learn in ad- 
vance, as far as possible, whether a 
given person is likely to meet our 
needs according to the best under- 
standing we have of them today. 
Secluded nooks are fine, but it is 
also useful for boys and girls to see 
each other among their friends, and 
to know whether each gets along 
well or not with his parents and his 
brothers and sisters. Has the girl a 
sense of humor about herself? What 
about her behavior in a quarrel, in 
an emergency? How does she act 
and talk when the boy friend isn’t 
around? Does she have several de- 
voted girl friends? Does she like as 
well as love her father? 





LOVE, LOVE, LOVE 


As for the boy, let us see if he 
enjoys responsibility. Are his ambi- 
tions realistic, even though high? 
What is his philosophy about wom- 
en, about family life? Do little 
children take to him? Is he fair 
toward those he doesn’t like? How 
does he accept disappointment? 
What does he want out of life? Is 
he fond of his mother, but not over- 
dependent on her? 

The best route to love is via a 
comradely friendship. The longer 
it takes to build up an emotion and 
sentiment, the more time is required 
to break it down. Some young 
people find the preliminary stages 
of friendship dull, They can’t wait 
until they are in the close-up clinch 
of an Overpowering Romance. 
This is especially true if they have 
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been denied their share of affection 
and praise at home and at school; 
they may have a deficiency of 
“emotional vitamins.” But hasty 
decisions may result only in a bad 
case of indigestion. 

Particularly watch out for having 
to make a decision in an emergency 
situation, when a boy is about to 
take a job in another part of the 
country or world. I don’t me 
young people to be over-harsh im 
judging their infatuations. Th 
are practice exercises, counterfeit 
loves. From them one learns to dis 
tinguish between a difficulty im 
breathing and a deep affection, be+ 
tween “It is wonderful” and “She 
(He) is wonderful.” As —— 
said, “When the half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” 





™@ THE LATE HEYWOOD BROUN was greatly amused one time when he received 
a circular from an automobile firm that read: 


“You are cordially invited to participate in our grand $100.00 prize 


essay contest. 


Each participant may submit one or more essays of 100 











words or less, advertising our automobile, and the winner will receive the 
grand cash prize of $100.00. Essays must be sent prepaid, they must be 
original, and all unsuccessful essays will remain the property of the 
undersigned.” 

Broun, who at that time was under a very lucrative contract with the 
New York World-Telegram for his column, took a sheet of paper and 
wrote to the car firm as follows: 

“You are cordially invited to participate in my grand $10.00 prize auto 
mobile contest. Each participant may submit one or more automobiles, 
fully equipped, of his own manufacture, and the winner will receive two 
of my columns in a gilt-edged frame and $10.00 in gold as the grand cash 
prize. The automobile submitted must be brand-new, and must be 
shipped f.o.b., New York. The unsuccessful automobiles will remain the 
property of the undersigned. —Heywood Broun.” 


@ AFTER HIS ELECTION to the presidency, Warren G. Harding gave a banquet 
to the newsmen in a Washington hotel. Heywood Broun was among those 
present and listened to the President make a rather flowery speech studded 
with many rhetorical gems. There was loud applause at the finish and 
then as the hand-clapping subsided, Broun’s voice boomed from the rear 
of the room: “Author! Author!” —Edgar E. Hammill 
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George Burns 
While Gracie 
Fiddles 


BY JAY KAYE 
And the hilarious result has 


made them America’s favorites 


through two decades of comedy 


® at 8:37 p.m. of a winter evening 
17 years ago, a frightened slip of 


a girl, sad-faced and quivering, 
weaved up to a CBS microphone in 
New York City and wept un- 
ashamedly as she reported the sud- 
den disappearance of her brother. 
Comparatively obscure when she 
approached the microphone, by the 
time she stepped away she had 
stirred up the sympathy of several 
million listeners and ingeniously set 
off the fireworks for what was to be 
one of the most amazing careers in 
the history of radio, a career that 
to date has earned her upwards of 
five million dollars. 

* The girl with the unruly tears 
was Gracie Allen and her outburst 
raised an echo which ricocheted 
from Boston to Sacramento. Al- 
most as if the radio audience had 
credulously accepted Gracie’s mis- 
chief as part of real life, her tear- 
dripped appeal brought a fanati- 








cally enthusiastic response. Untell- 
able thousands set out in search of 
Gracie’s half-witted brother, the 
“one that is alive, not the one that 
is married.” 

“You'll know him the minute 
you see him,” she told the radio 
audience, “because he is wearing a 
hat and an overcoat.” 

To depression-weary listeners, her 
fanciful tale was just what the doc- 
tor ordered and with Gracie on 
hand to add pseudo-pathetic de- 
tails as she wandered aimlessly in 
and out of other radio programs, 
her plight became as familiar to 
listening America as if the whole 
country had been engaged in read- 
ing the same detective story. 
Whether the question came up in 
New York or in Oswego, whenever 
a stranger was asked if she had 
found her brother, there never was 
an instant’s doubt as to what 
brother was meant. 

The years have gone by since 
Gracie first announced the disap- 
pearance of her brother—a brother 
who remained nameless and who, 
in fact, was never reported found— 
but they haven’t loosened Burns 
and Allen’s hold on the affections 
of America’s radio listeners. Vari- 
ety, a trade paper which draws its 
conclusions after feeling the na- 
tion’s pulse, was singing their 
praises as recently as last fall. 
“Gracieisms are today standard in 
the catalog of American humor and 
zanyism,” it observed. “Theirs is 
an act that need never change and 
will always find an audience.” 

Gracie Allen’s considerable fame 
is the product of several factors, 
not the least of which is publicity 
and the space that has been de- 


voted to her in magazines and 


newspapers. Quick to realize that 
in an era when man is fast becom- 
ing regulated to a common stand- 
ard, anybody who is consistently 
capable of doing different things 
will get himself into the papers, 
George Burns has worked unflag- 
gingly at manufacturing Gracie into 
“good copy.” 

Gracie took to politics and ran 
for Governor of the State of Coma, 
she took up singing and made 
Hit Parade material out of “Little 
Grass Shack” and “Lookie, Lookie, 
Lookie, Here Comes Cookie.” She 
made her “little blue hat” as cele- 
brated as the chic befeathered num- 
bers inspired by the Empress Eu- 
genie and she made the epigram 
“Aw, I'll bet you tell that to all the 
girls” an integral part of the Amer- 
ican language. 

Five years ago, Gracie took to art 
and an exhibit of her pastels, held 
to raise medical aid for China, was 
cause for the New York art critics 
to unanimously acclaim her the 
“mad Michelangelo of radio.” 
One picture bore the provocative 
title “Behind the Before Yet Under 
the Vast Above Is the World” or 
“In the Tears of Tomorrow Is 
Tuesday.” Other titles were equally 
perplexing. The one most easily 
understood was “Dogs Gather on 
Street to Watch Man Fight.” 

Explaining that she had been in- 
spired by Welsh rarebit, Gracie 
heatedly squelched a rumor that 
her work was done exclusively in 
the dark. “Some one is just trying 
to make me look silly,” she ex- 
ploded to the delight of art-con- 
scious customers and the press. 

During the 1940 Presidential 
campaign, Gracie was approached 
by publicity men from both the 
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Republican and the Democratic 
parties asking her to stump for their 
respective groups. She thought it 
over, then went them one better. 
She joined the fight and ran for 
President herself. 

She hired a sumptuous railroad 
car, loaded it with campaign para- 
phernalia and, never making even 
momentary sense, went stumping 
across the continent. 

She campaigned for weeks and 
although there is a conflict of in- 
formed opinion as to why the stunt 
was brought to an abrupt halt, 
those close to the pair lay it to the 
rather disarming realization that 
some voters were taking Gracie too 
seriously. In the Presidential pri- 
maries, Gracie Allen racked up 
more write-in votes than Jim Farley 
and Cordell Hull together. 

Exhilarated by the publicity lode 
of the Presidential campaign and 
by their previous successes, George 
and Gracie were sniffing about in 
search of another space-grabbing 
gimmick when, by sheer accident 
more than good management, they 
stumbled onto the now-famous One 
Finger Concerto in which an or- 
chestra plays a compilation of well- 
known melodies while Gracie sits 
at the piano and, with much 
aplomb, contributes an occasional 
note with her index finger. One of 
the Burns and Allen radio programs 
had Gracie taking piano lessons, 
getting six notes right and one 
wrong consistently. This continued 
as a running gag for about six 
weeks and. scriptwise, grew to a 
point where Burns realized that 
there would have to be a payoff. 
With the solicited aid of Felix 
Mills, then an arranger for the 
Walt Disney Studios, the arrange- 
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ment was-evolved and first played 
on the Burns and Allen program 
with Paul Whiteman directing the 
orchestra. Then, with Gracie styl- 
ishly ensconced at the piano, it was 
played to capacity audiences in the 
Hollywood Bowl, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York; in Boston; and in Phil- 
adelphia. Musically, of course, 
Gracie’s part in the proceedings 
was embarrassingly inadequate but 
what was that among friends? It 
didn’t even matter when, covering 
the musical event the following day, 
newspapers revealed that while 
Gracie went long hair, smiling 
sweetly at her audiences, a profes- 
sional and well-rehearsed pianist 
was below stage producing the 
sounds to match: Gracie’s digital 
prancings on a soundless keyboard. 

George Burns, né Nathan Birn- 
baum, the fifth of thirteen children, 
was born in New York City in 1896. 
His professional career began at 
seven when he rounded up a trio 
of his East Side playmates and 
formed the PeeWee Quartet, a vo- 
cal group which performed at po- 
litical dinners, at weddings and at 
funerals for a nominal fee and in 
taverns and saloons for the privi- 
lege of passing a hat. Gus Edwards 
spotted the organization, liked it 
and took over the act but George 
packed his worldly goods and his 
changing voice and struck out on 
his own. He first got a job in a 
Bronx sweatshop putting size tick- 
ets on ladies garments, later as a 
dishwasher for a downtown cafe. 

At eleven he was giving imper- 
sonations of stage stars he’d never 
seen and a year later he and a lad 
named Bern hired a third floor loft 
and, rounding up a four-piece band, 
they opened B-B’s College of Danc- 
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ing, most of the student body com- 
ing from Ellis Island where the two 
B’s, Burns and Bern, approached 
immigrants just off the boats. The 
sales talk? One of the requirements 
for citizenship papers was a five- 
dollar course of dancing lessons! 

Grace Ethel Cecile Rosalie Allen, 
eight years younger than her hus- 
band, was born in San Francisco, 
the youngest of four daughters born 
to Edward Allen, a song and dance 
man who, more often than not, was 
forced to accept second billing to 
fire-eaters, acrobats and trained 
poodles. After a period of school- 
ing at Sacred Heart Convent in San 
Francisco, Gracie joined her three 
older sisters in a song and dance 
act and for several seasons toured 
the country, playing the role of an 
Irish colleen. 

In 1922, the Allen Sisters amal- 
gamated with Larry Reilly & Com- 
pany, a travelling vaudeville unit. 
The act was playing a one-night 
stand in Hoboken when Gracie quit 
under the delusion that by dropping 
the “& Company” from the name 
of the act, Reilly had done her out 
of her just billing. 

Taking up lodging in a theatrical 
rooming house just off Times 
Square, she next tried her hand as 
a dancing instructor and, after that, 
as a stenographer. Gracie might 
still be pursuing a career in stenog- 
raphy if it were not for the fact 
that in 1922, a roommate landed a 
split week’s work at a theatre in 
Union Hill, New Jersey, and in- 
vited her over to catch her act. 
Sneaking backstage afterwards, she 
was introduced to George Burns, 
then a partner in the song and 
dance act known as Burns and Lor- 
raine, a partnership that was at 


loose ends, both Burns and Billy 
Lorraine having decided that they 
would do better with female part- 
ners than with each other. Learn- 
ing of Gracie’s background, George 
told her of an opening for a boy 
and girl comedy team in Newark 
and persuaded Gracie to go on with 
him. 

At first it was Gracie who played 
the exasperated straight to George’s’ 
fatuous lines. The audience award- 
ed George’s gags a crash of silence, 
roared at Gracie’s twittery voice, 
her air of blissful inanity. They 
promptly changed places. 

After hundreds of weeks of dis- 
playing their act in Midwest vaudé- 
ville houses and on the West Coast 
Orpheum Circuit, George and Gra- 
cie became life partners as well as 
stage partners. They were married 
in Cleveland in January of 1926 by 
a justice of the peace, then lit out 
for New York to open a new act 
called “Lamb Chops” at the Jeffer- 
son Theatre. A Keith-circuit scout 
saw the act and signed them to a 
five-year contract, the longest in 
vaudeville up until that time, with 
the summers off to play in Europe. 

In 1930, when they were in Lon- 
don, the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration put them on the air, five 
nights a week, for twenty-six weeks. 
It was their first encounter with a 
microphone. 

Back in this country, they did 
nothing about radio until 1932, 
when they were booked into the 
New York Palace and Eddie Can- 
tor, on the same bill, provided them 
with the opportunity by inviting 
Gracie to do a four-minute guest 
shot on his weekly radio program. 
The following week, George joined 
Gracie and they went on as guests 
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of the Rudy Vallee Hour. Then 
followed six weeks of guest appear- 
ances on Guy Lombardo’s cigar- 
sponsored half-hour. The year was 
1932 and Burns, his eye glued to the 
response to their weekly appear- 
ances, was fast resolving that it was 
high time to do something about 
getting a regular series of their own. 
It was also the year that the Gen- 
eral Cigar Company decided that 
due to the increase in cigarette 
smoking and the resultant decline 
in cigar sales, it must curtail its ad- 
vertising budget. As it was infi- 
nitely cheaper to pay the salary of 
George Burns and Gracie Allen and 
an unknown orchestra than that of 
a high-calibred twenty-man outfit 
such as Lombardo’s, on Wednesday 
evening, February 15, 1932, Gracie 
Allen, suffering from what has since 
mushroomed into the most profit- 
able case of arrested development 
on record, giggled into a CBS 
microphone in New York, thus 
commencing their initial series of 
sponsored broadcasts. 

A lot of words have flowed 
through their microphone since 
that opening broadcast, but after 
eighteen years of wear and tear, 
the formula that George and Gracie 
established that night in the first 
few pages of script, with few minor 
alterations and revisions, still serves 
them handsomely. They’ve aban- 
doned a lot of the pitter-patter that 
peppered their original routines but 
the vaudeville mood is still their 
mainstay, despite the elaborate af- 
fectation of plot in the script. The 
only perceptible change was made 
in 1942 when the Burnses carried 
their real life marital status over 
into their performance and gave 
their broadcasts the domestic back- 
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ground of the Burns household. 

Nat and Googie to each other 
and to their cronies who include 
the Jack Bennys, the Joel Pressmans 
(Claudette Colbert), and Groucho 
Marx, the Burnses, long recognized 
as a most devoted couple in a town 
which takes its estrangements light- 
ly, live in the plush Beverly Hills 
mansion George deeded to Gracie 
on their first Christmas in Holly- 
wood. It is a twelve-room house, 
Colonial on the outside and Early 
American within. The immense 
marble swimming pool in the rear 
is equipped with a portable dance 
floor which rolls out over the top, 
thus transforming it into an outdoor 
ballroom. They live there with their 
two adopted children, Sandra, fif- 
teen, and Ronnie, fourteen, and 
five servants, a butler, a maid, a 
watchman, a cook and a handy- 
man. 

Gauged by Hollywood standards, 
the Burns’ social life is so modest 
as to seem almost affectation. None 
of the film colony’s gilt has rubbed 
off on them. They entertain infre- 
quently and then with small, inti- 
mate affairs. They go to few par- 
ties and are always among the first 
to leave. 

By her own admission, Gracie is 
exceedingly shy. She hates to enter 
a room full of strange people. If 
they stare at her, she makes an ex- 
cuse to leave. Off screen and radio, 
whether they are entertaining at 
home or they are out socially, it is 
George who entertains. Gracie, who 
keeps in the background, is his best 
audience.” - 

His present eminence has made 
little, if any, change in George. 
On the surface, the only obvious 
signs of his prodigality are in the 














lavishness of his home. Actually, 
his wants are few and his pleasures 
are simple. He remains completely 
composed despite the precarious 
task of sfanding at the helm of an 
important weekly half-hour of net- 
work entertainment that goes out 
to 153 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and seems 
more concerned over his own di- 
minishing hairline than over the 
hazards of his profession. An im- 
maculate dresser, he favors conser- 
vative grays and double-breasted 
suits, and most always tops off his 
nattiness with a navy blue beret, in- 
tended, presumably, to hide his 
baldness. Only on broadcast days 
and for portrait sittings does he go 
to the trouble of donning an artifi- 
cial hairpiece—a Max Factor prod- 
uct which, at the hands of the ex- 
perts, becomes increasingly gray, in 
keeping with what remains of 
Burns’ own hair. His brown eyes are 
almost always shaded by octagonal- 
shaped, pink-tinted spectacles. For 
outside interests, he is an avid fight 
fan, a bridge addict, and a golfer 
who, after twenty years at the 
game, still shoots over 90. 

In every way the direct antithesis 
of the character she portrays, seri- 
ous-minded, blue-eyed, and impec- 
cable Mrs. George Burns finds it 
impossible to down the legend of 
her feather-biained inanity that is 
lodged in the minds of devotees 
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SHE’S NO LADY 
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who are dead sure that offstage, as 
well as on, she is a hopeless recla- 
mation project. 

Frequently described by her 
friends as the least actressy of 
actresses, Gracie Allen weighs one 
hundred pounds, is an even five 
feet tall. An attractive, middle- 
aging brunette, she leads a non-pro- 
fessional way of life that is flawless 
and, with the exception of the time 
she puts into her work, not appre- 
ciably different from that of any 
other comfortably-fixed California 
housewife. 

Although Burns and Allen have 
no set plan for their debut on tele- 
vision, nor do they at the moment 
know when they will take the 
plunge, they have joined the in- 
creasing ranks of Hollywood enter- 
tainers who are keeping a watchful 
eye on its progress. 

The most celebrated Americans 
to be omitted from the 33,893 “nota- 
ble living men and women” listed in 
the current edition of Who’s Who 
in America, Burns and Allen have 
worked consistently through the ad- 
vent of sound and color movies, 
television and radar; through the 
ages of the flivver, the flapper and 
the Flat-Foot Floogie. 

They are solidly identified by the 
masses as Mr. and Mrs. America. 
There is no reason to assume that 
television will alter that status in 
ae 


any way. 





@ A YOUNG WOMAN, with adventure in her soul, joined a circus. Anxious 
to do everything right, she asked her employer for a few tips. 





“I don’t want to make a [Jot of beginner’s: mistakes,” she said. “Can you 


give me some advice?” 


“Well, for one thing,” replied the manager, “don’t ever undress around 


the bearded lady.” 





—Peter Minassian 
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@ AFTER A LONG WINTER of basic research, Diane Sin- 
clair and Ken Spaulding, two members of the faculty 
of Kay Kyser’s College of Musical Knowledge (NBC- 
TV, 9 P.M., EST, Thursdays), have perfected that 
rare thing, a new step for ballroom dancers. Basically 
a fox trot, the dance has never been performed pub- 
licly, won’t be until early this month. To brief the 
public before the bomb bursts, Paczant presents 
on these two pages a sneak preview of the Teevee 
Twirl as developed in the laboratory by Miss Sinclair 
and Mr. Spaulding. 


: At start of Teevee Twirl, boy and girl face each 
other. Boy’s left foot touches girl’s right foot. Git's 
right hand in boy’s right hand. 





2 To ‘achieve peas Girl wteje Social Meikld ble 
left foot. Boy steps with right, brings left foot up. 
Each takes a quick step in place. 


3 Proceeding to position 3, girl steps with left foot, 
brings right foot across. Boy pivots on right foot,. 
uses left foot for balance. 


4 High point of Twirl is position 4. To accomplish, ~ 
girl turns out of position 3 on left foot, raises left” 
knee to rest on boy’s right knee. Boy pulls girl towards. 
him, balances for a moment. 


@ Boy now pushes girl out of stance.in position 4, _ 
Girl steps with right foot, then left} boy-—left, then 
right. Both are now facing directly opposite position 1. 

6 To form position 6, girl turns right on right foot, 


completing turn on left. Boy takes two steps forward. 
Partners change hands. 


7 -Dance endé as ¢irt tums on right foot into boy's 
ae 
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Coime Myth 


BY HENRY LEE 


@ ALL OVER THE COUNTRY young 
girls and married women, fathers, 
mothers, husbands and brothers live 
in constantly rising fear of the sex 
criminal. 

I have read dozens of newspaper 
and magazine article shockers—and 
so have you——in the well-intended 
educational campaign to stir public 
interest in sex-crime control. I have 
seen this crusade dramatized in 
ghastly, if sporadic fashion by the 
Black Dahlia butchery in Los An- 
geles, the Heirens case in Chicago, 
the Coombes _parole-and-murder 
tragedy in Massachusetts. 

But nowhere do you and I 
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read of the dangerous by-product 
of this campaign—public panic— 
which threatens to cancel out the 
few constructive results. 

Legislators, police and public 
alike are being stampeded into ill- 
considered actions based on hysteria 
and a fundamental misconcept of 
what they are trying to do. At best, 
these gestures merely delude the 
public that “something is being 
cone.” At worst, they may deepen 
and confuse the sex-crime problem 
which does exist in dangerous if not 
overwhelming proportions. 

True, 13 states from New Hamp- 
shire to California, plus the District 





Recently the New Jersey State Legislature set up a Commission for 
the Study of the Habitual Sex Offender to investigate all the phases— 
legislative, judicial, psychiatric, penal and therapeutic—of this nation- 
wide problem. 

With its technical consultant, Professor Paul W. Tappan, sociologist 
and lecturer in law at New York University, the Commission evolved a 
scholarly model for sex crime research which any state might well adopt, 
rather than railroading a hasty, emotional, impractical sex law through 
its legislative hoppers. The voluminous and many-faceted findings, ac- 
complished on a modest $10,000 budget, comprise the most thorough 
public study of the problem ever made. 

Authorities were consulted and sex laws studied in half a dozen states; 
hundreds of witnesses were interviewed from psychiatrists to churchmen 
to teachers; technical journals, legislative findings and court decisions 
were analyzed. Opinions on sex crime control were ventilated from every 
point of view. ; 

The result—which we think you'll agree should command nation- 
wide attention—was a drastic overhauling of the conventional attitude 
toward sex crime, from the myth of its supposed alarming prevalence 
to the myth of its easy “cure” by institutional treatment. The accom- 
panying article is based almost in its entirety on the research and con- 
clusions of the Commission’s report, although opinions expressed are 
not necessarily those of the Commission. 
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lives.” The Commission believed 
that this could all be accomplished 
“with justice.” 


of Columbia, now have special sex- 
crime laws. But many of them are 
so unwieldy that the courts and 





prosecutors tacitly sidestep them, 

and in the opinion of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, only half a 

dozen seem adequate for their pur- 
se. 

And only a few weeks ago, a New 
York State legislative commission, 
while warning against adoption of 
“sexual psychopathic” laws so severe 
as to be unenforceable, recom- 
mended indeterminate sentences for 
sex offenders—which, in the serious 
cases, “might result in their confine- 
ment for the rest of their natural 


Some of these fear-bred statutes 
jeopardize our basic tradition of 
civil liberties. In five states, indi- 
viduals can be hauled before the 
courts and disposed of as sex men- 
aces without any criminal charges 
having been lodged against them. 
In many cases, they can be held 
indefinitely in mental hospitals, 
though they are not insane and devi- 
ate very little or not at all from the 
accepted psychological norm. 

As a matter of fact, no one is 
quite sure what a “sex criminal” is 
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exactly, except in the obvious cases 
for which present criminal law well 
provides. The dangerous ones have 
been so badly confused with the 
minor, annoying deviates as to 
create a “sex crime” myth. 

The possible injustices under such 
loose legislation are frightening. 
Already, in one state where such 
laws hold, these offenders have 
been adjudged psychopaths: a 
‘Negro who followed a white woman 
but did not assault or even ap- 
proach her; a non-aggressive homo- 
sexual who had been convicted of 
— bad checks; a man who had 
had sex relations with experienced 
juvenile girls. 

Though it held such a law in 
Minnesota to be constitutional, the 
U. S. Supreme Court has warned 
that these statutes “may be open to 
Serious abuses in administration, 
and courts may be imposed upon 
if the substantial rights of the per- 
sons charged are not adequately 
safeguarded at every stage of the 
proceedings.” 

Possibly this dangerous precedent 
in the field of individual liberty 
would be justified if it accomplished 
its purpose. But does it? Ebullient 
claims are set forth that psychiatry 
€an spot the incipient rapist-killer 
long before he goes sex-berserk, and 
proper treatment will “cure” him; 
or keen diagnosis will keep him 
jailed for the public protection. 

Accordingly, our mental institu- 
tions are crowded with .court-re- 
ferred sex offenders—so crowded, in 
fact, that their slim psychiatric 
staffs are overwhelmed by the case 
load—and what is the result? 

According to the FBI, we are still 
in the midst of a sex crime wave. 
Obviously, despite new laws and 
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costly new appropriations in almost 
all the states, we are somehow tragi- 
cally mishandling the situation, or 
else not sure what the situation is! 

As a matter of fact, if you will 
accept the latest and broadest re- 
search in the field, we are making 
six fundamental mistakes in our ap- 
proach to sex crime control. These 
challenging new findings, well but- 
tressed by top legal and psychiatric 
opinion throughout the country, 
largely explain our do-little record 
of the past few years. 

One by one, let’s consider these 
six common fallacies and the facts, 
as the experts see them.- 


Myth: tens of thousands of homi- 
cidal sex fiends stalk the land. 

Every newspaper and magazine, 
the most stodgy as well as the sen- 
sational ones, depict these monsters 
as a common coast-to-coast peril to 
American womanhood. To sustain 
this exaggeration,.the actual figures 
on rape and other serious sex crimes 
are multiplied from three to 20 
times to cover cases supposedly un- 
reported because of shame or igno- 
rance. Then the further assumption 
is blandly made that all these 
guessed-at rapists are “sex fiends” 
and potential murderers—including 
the juveniles, intoxicated men and 
wrongly accused defendants who 
must be among the total. 

Since rape statistics actually are 
extremely misleading, Edwin H. 
Sutherland, professor of criminol- 
ogy at Indiana University, tried a 
different approach. Analyzing all 
female murders for the years 1930, 
1935 and 1940, as reported in The 
New York Times, he found the 
total was 324, of which only 17 in- 
volved rape or suspicion of rape 
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over all three years. This would 
indicate an average of only 5.7 rape 
murders yearly all over the country! 

Additionally, Professor Suther- 
land noted, almost nine in 10 of the 
324 victims were killed by husbands, 
fathers or suitors of the victims. 
Some 25 per cent of the murderers, 
in turn, then committed suicide. 

“The danger of murder by rela- 
tive or other intimate associate is 
very much greater than the danger 
of murder by an unknown sex 
fiend,” he dryly points out. 

“In fact, in one of the three 
years, as many females were re- 
ported to have been murdered by 
policemen (two cases, both involv- 
ing drunkenness of the policemen) 
as by the so-called sex fiends.” 

Admittedly, the professor says, 
The Times does not report all rape 
murders, and the national incidence 
must be higher than 5.7 cases 
yearly. “But it is doubtful whether 
it is greater than 100 per year and 
may not be more than 25 per year,” 
he concludes. 


Myth: sex offenders usually re- 
peat their crimes again and again. 

After each rape-murder both the 
public and some psychiatrists de- 
mand, “Don’t wait for the final 
tragedy—put these offenders away 
when they are first detected!” 

Under this misconception, society 
imposes on itself a staggering and 
unjust assignment. The controver- 
sial findings of Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey 
are that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all American men partici- 
pate in some form of sex behavior 
traditionally rated as “perverse” 
between adolescence and old age. 
But Dr. Kinsey recently told a Co- 
lumbia University crime forum that 


95 per cent of court-arraigned sex 
offenders had merely “departed 
from custom.” 

“No question is raised of the in- 
trinsic damage they have made or 
not made against society,” he said. 

Other authorities—though their 
findings unfortunately don’t make 
the gory and exciting reading of the 
sex alarmist school—prove the sex 
repeater scare is largely a myth. 

For example, the FBI every year 
reports the percentage of those ar- 
rested for 25 major crimes who 
have previous records. This recid- 
ivism or repeater rate for sex of- 
fenders is extremely low. Rapists 
are usually 18th to 20th down the 
list of 25, while those charged with 
“other sex offenses” rank only one 
or two notches higher. In most 
cases, too, the previous convictions 
were not for sex crimes. 

The most exhaustive sex-repeater 
study was made by a Mayor’s Com- 
mittee in New York which analyzed 
thousands of felonious convictions 
in the county courts there over a 
10-year period. Of the 3,295 sex 
offenders listed, 61 per cent had no 
criminal past. Only 35 per cent of 
non-sex felons were without previ- 
ous records. 

The Committee went further and 
followed up the careers of 555 con- 
victed sex offenders for the next 
12 years. Only 40 of them again 
appeared in a police lineup on an- 
other sex charge, and nine were 
acquitted or discharged. Thus, 93 
per cent avoided further sex arrests 
for at least a dozen years. 

The Committee’s conclusion: 

“In substance then, the average 
sex offender’s criminal career sel- 
dom is prolonged. Even less seldom 
is it continuously sexual. When per- 
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sistent at all, the design is usually 
criminal, not sexual. 

“The average sex offender is 
often less troublesome than the re- 
cidivist offender in the non-sexual 
field who incidentally becomes in- 
volved in a sex crime. These facts 
indicate that the recommendation 
that all sex offenders be segregated 
for life is completely unrealistic.” 


Myth: “minor” sex offenders, if 
unchecked, will go on to commit 
More serious sex crimes. 

Any badly frustrated and re- 
pressed personality, which includes 
most sex degenerates, may explode. 
The layman, reading of tragedies 
which apparently were predicted 
years in advance by minor sex ar- 
fests, believes this is always so. But 
most psychiatrists will tell you, and 
rime statistics back them up, that 
the sexually abnormal in most cases 
femain arrested in the behavior 
which they have found most satis- 
factory. That is, those who engage 
im such practices as peeping or in- 
decent exposure probably won’t be- 
¢ome rapists or killers. 

“Indeed, there is good psycho- 
logical ground to believe that indi- 
viduals who experience some outlet 
of sexual tensions are less likely to 
Meed release of rage and aggres- 
sion,” one summary points out. 

“Progression from minor to ma- 
jor sex crimes is exceptional, al- 
though an individual may engage 
at any given time in a variety of 
forms of sex outlets.” 


Myth: science can readily recog- 
nize the “sex psychopath” and pre- 
dict the danger of serious crimes 
being committed. 

As a matter of fact, in a ques- 
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tionnaire sent to a wide group of 
psychiatrists, two-thirds admitted 
there is major disagreement within 
their own field as to the meaning 
of “sex psychopath.” More than 
half said this condition cannot be 
considered so diagnostically clear 
that any special legislation on it is 
justified. 

The experiences of states with 
“sex psychopath” statutes justify 
their opinion. Most of these states 
deem different qualities to be evi- 
dence of the dangerous “sex psy- 
chopath.” And hospitals receiving 
such presumed cases, committed to 
them by the courts, note this vari- 
ety of types: neurotics, psychotics, 
schizoids, feeble-minded, epileptics, 
constitutional homosexuals, alco- 
holics and many normal persons-— 
all lumped together as potentially 
dangerous “sex fiends”! 

With a touching but misplaced 
faith in the wonders of mind medi- 
cine, several of the new sex statutes 
call on psychiatry to foresee the 
future of such “offenders” as minor 
sex deviates, even juveniles and 
those who have been picked up 
without committing any law viola- 
tion. 

“This would require superhuman 
intelligence and the gift of proph- 
ecy,” says Dr. J. B.Gordon, New Jer- 
sey State Hospital medical director. 

“It is impossible to predict accu- 
rately commissions of serious crimes 
in a person of certain tendencies. 
There are the unpredictable facts 
of circumstance, opportunity and 
the timely reaction of the person,” 
says Dr. Hilding Bengs, Pennsyl- 
vania Commissioner of Mental 


Health. 


Myth: sex offenders, a lustful and 
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over-sexed group, can and are being 
effectively treated. 

Much of our approach to the sex 
criminal is predicated on the pan- 
icky over-simplification that he is “a 
wild beast” who must be trapped, 
put behind bars and there rendered 
harmless. Thus, such programs as 
castration are commonly recom- 
mended. Rather than being hyper- 
gonadal, most sex deviates treated 
under the laws are found to be 
under-sexed and passive or non- 
aggressive. 

Contrary to public confidence, 
there is some uncertainty within the 
professional field as to the efficacy 
of sex offender “cures” and the very 
practical argument that the public 
institutions to which they are so 
blithely committed simply do not 
have the staffs to handle them. 

The New Jersey Commission’s 
report to its State Legislature says: 

“As compared with other types 
of psychological and constitutional 
abnormality, we are peculiarly at a 
loss in the handling of abnormal 
sex offenders. Methods of effective 
treatment have not yet been worked 
out. , 

“The states that have passed spe- 
cial laws on the sex deviaté do not 
even attempt treatment! The ‘pa- 
tients’ are kept in bare custodial 
confinement. This point is central 
to the atrocious policy of those jur- 
isdictions that commit non-crim- 
inals and minor deviates for indefi- 
nite periods to mental hospitals 
where no therapy is offered. 

“Most psychiatrists indicate that 
psychotherapy of some sort should 
be given to sex offenders but they 
are in agreement that professional 
staffing is not available to perform 
this work and that an unknown but 


undoubtedly very high percentage 
of deviates would not respond to 
such treatment.” 


Myth: the sex control statutes 
adopted by a fourth of the states 
should be passed generally to wipe 
out sex crimes. 

In practice, these laws which 
were once hailed by a relieved pub- 
lic are inoperative in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Massachusetts and the 
State of Washington, and almost 
completely inoperative in another 
half dozen states. Only California 
has consistently made use of its sex 
law over a period of 10 years. No 
state has provided any special psy- 
chiatric facility for such cases, 
though medical authorities deplore 
the mixing of sex cases with psy- 
chotic patients, and only St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, in the District of 
Columbia, so far as is known, gives 
any intensive treatment under the 
sex statutes, and it is experimental, 

Summing up its own study of 
such legislation, the New Jersey re- 
port states: 

“In general the statutes appear 
to have served only the purpose of 
satisfying the public temporarily 
that ‘something is being done.’ In 
fact, and fortunately, very little is 
being done under the sex psycho- 
path laws, but that little is worse 
in effect than leaving the offender 
to the operation of the traditional 
criminal law would have been. 

“Thus far, no problems have 
been resolved by the new sex laws 
that have been enacted. On the 
contrary, some extremely dangerous 
precedents have been established.” 

These, the Jersey Commission 
points out, are the apprehension of 
individuals without ordinary due 
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process; their indeterminate com- 
mitment to mental hospitals when 
they are not insane and deviate 
little or not at all from normal sex 
behavior; increasing hospital cus- 
tody for minor cases to be held till 
“cured” (without treatment) at 
the expense of the taxpayer and 
mental patients who really are in 
need of treatment. 


Orruanp, this demolishing of 
the sex-crime shibboleths seems to 
leave us in utter confusion. Actu- 
ally, the import of these new find- 
ings is reassuring. Rather than 
waging futile battle with all sex of- 
fenders, most of them minor and 
likely to remain so, we can realisti- 
cally concentrate on the much 
smaller number of dangerous “sex 
criminals.” 

When we thus re-define our tar- 
get, we can even question whether 
“a sex crime wave” exists at all, 
except in the minds of those who 
have deliberately or innocently 
made a frightening hash of divided 
psychiatric opinion and what statis- 
tics do exist. 

“There is nothing to show 
whether there has been a real rise 
in sex crimes or not,” says penolo- 
gist Fishman. “Does anyone know 
if it is not simply the newer custom 
of calling a sexual spade by its right 
name? 

“Perhaps there is more public 
concern in the matter that makes 
these occurrences seem more nu- 
merous than before. Perhaps more 
such occurrences are reported than 
before.” . 

With less fear and more common 
sense, let’s consider a workable pro- 
gram to control sex crime which 
avoids the usual legislative pitfalls. 
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Especially, let us avoid the very 
dangerous example of what hys- 
tert’ can do, as illustrated in the 
sex statutes of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Washington, D. C. With- 
out allegation of any crime, simply 
on some individual’s affidavit stat- 
ing he believes another is a sex 
psychopath, those jurisdictions per 
mit a psychological investigation 
of the hapless “suspect”! 

Rather, consider the sweeping, 
yet fair and realistic program 
evolved by New Jersey’s Commis- 
sion for prevention, treatment and 
control of the sex criminal. 

Affirmatively, thé Commission 
recommends that schools, churches 
and medical societies encourage 
family-life education at adult and 
juvenile levels to develop whole- 
some attitudes in cooperation with 
parents. 

Preventively, the Commission 
would expand state mental hygiene 
clinics and encourage the setting 
up of municipal mental hygiene 
facilities. Sexual deviates would be 
encouraged to make voluntary self- 
commitments under assurances of 
privacy. 

Judicially, the Commission would 
refrain from treating sex criminals 
as “sick” persons, unless they are 
psychotic or mentally defective, and 
would make them stand fair trial 
in court like any other criminal. 
Only where they have been crimi- 
nally convicted of a major sex crime 
—trape, sodomy, carnal abuse, im- 
pairing a minor’s morals or such 
attempts—would the Commission 
recommend special treatment un- 
der some legislative act. 

Therapeutically, those major of- 
fenders needing such care would 
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be ieferred to a state mental hos- 
pital, correctional institution or a 
special sex-rehabilitation institute 
with complete medical, psychiatric 
and custodial facilities. They could 
be paroled when they make a satis- 
factory social adjustment or held 


for the maximum term under which 
they were originally convicted—but 
no longer. 

In a nice distinction between the 
sex criminal and a mere criminal 
convicted on a sex charge, the 
Commission would use this yard- 
stick, rather than the vague term 






“sex psychopath,” for determining 
those requiring treatment: a pat- 
tern of repetitive-compulsive be- 
havior and violence, or an age dis- 
parity between a victim under 15 
years of age and the defendant. 

As the Commission stresses, here 
is a “reasonable and realistic” pro- 
gram. Any other approach, spurred 
by fear or gullibility, which treats 
such offenders with mistaken sym- 
pathy or severity, will only defeat 
its own purposes and leave women 
and children no better protected 
than they are today. ae 
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A Man’s Best 
Friend? 


BY THOMAS CONWAY 


Don’t be ridiculous, says this 
disgusted dog owner, who claims 
pooch’s place is in the kennel 











@ | WANT TO TALK about a mem- 
ber of your family who is glut- 
tonous, lecherous, cowardly, dirty, 
untrustworthy, ignorant and some- 
what stupid. I refer to your dog. 

As you feel the blood pounding 
in your temples, let me explain that 
I am not being flippant. Nor am I 
an anti-canine crank. There is, I 
think, urgent reason why we should 
stop glorifying a dumb animal and 
instead adopt.a reasoned, balanced 
attitude toward the dog. 

In happiness, we are taught, he 
frolics gayly at our side, quick to 
obey and even anticipate our com- 
mands. In sadness, he nuzzles close, 
his big brown eyes soft with un- 
spoken sympathy, and in danger, he 
hurls his own body in front of the 
oncoming peril, be it animal, miner- 
al or mechanical, to protect us. 


“The one absolute, unselfish 
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friend that man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is 
his dog. A man’s dog stands by him 
in prosperity and in poverty, in 
health and in sickness.” 

That, in the elegant prose of the 
late Senator George Graham Vest, 
sums up the myth. 

The fact is quite different. Canis 
familiaris retains many of the for- 
midable traits of his father, Canis 
lupus, the wolf, and while you may 
insist he is gentle and lovable, I can 
cite considerable bloody evidence to 
the contrary. 

Not long ago, in Los Angeles, 
for example, a 180-pound Great 
Dane, appropriately named Congo, 
turned treacherously on his 102- 
pound mistress while she was walk- 
ing him on a leash and severely bit 








her half a dozen times about the 
face and neck. Most dog owners, I 
dare say, bear a love scar or two 
which they quietly forgive their 
darlings. 

No doubt it flatters the ego to 
show off a “one-man” dog, but the 
phrase is merely a euphemism for 
savagery. When German Shepherds 
kill or critically injure the small 
children of their own masters, I'd 
call them “no man’s” dogs that 
ought to be locked up, as wild ani- 
mals, for the protection of the 
public. Such attacks on babies and 
children are matters of record. in 
Seattle, New York and heaven 
knows how many other cities. 

Certainly the gentlest and most 
lovable breed, or so we think, is the 
St. Bernard. The best and most 
famous of them come from The 
Great St. Bernard Hospice high in 
the Swiss Alps, where the monks 
raise and train them. 

It is a May day, and the wine- 
like, spring mountain air reddens 
the cheeks of a 10-year-old girl on 
holiday in the Alps with her physi- 
cian father and a sister. They come 
over a rise and before them is the 
Hospice and the famous pack. With 
a cry of delight, the little girl runs 
forward to greet the dogs. One 
streaks at her like a wolf and tears 
her to pieces as the others sit by on 
their great haunches without inter- 
fering. That, too, is a matter of 
fairly recent record. 

After long research Dr. J. P. 
Scott, chairman of behavior studies 
at Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
concludes that untamed wolves and 
domesticated dogs display a similar 
basic behavior pattern. 

“This means that in spite of cen- 








turies of selection practiced on 
dogs, nothing really new in the way 
of behavior has been developed,” 
he recently told the New York 
Academy of Sciences and the New 
York Zoological Society. 

The insurance companies recog- 
nize this lupine liability and sell 
policies protecting you from law- 
suit In case your lovable, trust- 
worthy pet suddenly goes native. 
The U. S. Public Health Service 
recognizes it, too. According to Dr. 
Ernest S. Tierkel, of PHS’s Com- 
municable Disease Center, there 
are about 500,000 dog-bite cases 
annually. This almost equals the 
Army’s total of wounded casualties 
for World War II. 

Probably the most common delu- 
sion about dogs is that they sup- 
posedly possess a superior, almost 
human -intelligence. As in the cases 
of flying saucers or hoopsnakes, 
there is much heated personal testi- 
mony, but no scientific corrobora- 
tion. 

Zoologists rank him well down 
on the list of animal I.Q.’s, below 
the chimp, orangutan and Indian 
elephant, which is shocking in a 
way when you consider the wealth 
of environment, attention and 
training that has been almost ex- 
clusively concentrated on him for 
thousands of years. 

Sure, he’ll roll over and play 
dead (and a trained circus seal will 
toot “My Country ’Tis of Thee” on 
pipes). He will fetch and he will 
seem to understand what you are 
saying, but really the best you can 
say is that you are able to train him 
to simulate intelligent performances. 

Certainly the dog shows a curious 
inability or indifference to distin- 
guish between friend and enemy. 
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The classic example is the poor 
mailman. Not long ago in Napa, 
California, deliveries for 900 per- 
sons had to be temporarily sus- 
pended because the dogs so harassed 
the postmen: on their rounds, but 
the plight of the man in blue is 
pretty much the same all over. 
From first-hand observation of 
my own dog, I know that he will 
eat till he gets sick if I let him; 
choke on a chicken bone if I am so 
foolish as to give him one; futilely 
scratch and whine himself into a 
dog sulk unless I apply flea pow- 
der; stay out shivering in the rain 
till I whistle him in and towel him. 
As dogs go, this cocker is no 
moron, nor is he a neurasthenic lap- 
dog. He’s the average, amiable, 
blundering house dog you might 
find in any home. I have a reserved 
affection for him, but under no cir- 
cumstances can I picture him as 
particularly bright since he flunks 
the simplest instincts of self-preser- 
vation. You can throw a cat out the 
window, and he'll land on all fours 
and fend for himself. A lost or 
abandoned dog is an abject sight. 
Always, it seems, I pick up the 
paper and read that some dog, 
fortified with a better navigational 
instinct than the homing pigeon, 
has traveled hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands of miles to rejoin his family. 
On the other hand, there is Cap, 
a three-year-old boxer, who for 
months saw his master off on the 
8:06 train at the Larchmont, New 
York, station. Recently, Cap missed 
him and, not quite thinking the 
thing through, impetuously fol- 
lowed him to New York’s Grand 
Central Station on the 8:28. 
According to legend, by nose and 
instinct Cap should somehow have 
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trailed down his master. Actually, 
like any lost dog J have ever seen, 
he stood lost and whining till the 
station agents took him over, traced 
his identity and sent him home. 

Cap typifies -the exasperating 
weakness of most dogs to follow, 
whether they're wanted or not. 
They try to follow the children to 
school, the master to the office, the 
wife to the store. They chase the 
car unless you’ve had the foresight 
to chain them up, and such is their 
questionable intelligence, that they 
chase any car under the delusion 
their masters are fleeing them. 

The trouble with us humans, I 
think, is that we credit average dogs 
with the presumed intelligence and 
heroism of a Rin Tin Tin or a Las- 
sie. Simple observation would show 
us that by and large they are blus- 
tering bullies who pick on dogs 
smaller than themselves and only 
such cats as Will run away. 

Unlike cats, it might be pointed 
out, the dog is not instinctively 
clean and requires a long period of 
house-breaking. Even after that try- 
ing period, he never associates the 
mud on his paws with rugs or cloth- 
ing and is heart-broken if the sub- 
ject is pointed out to him. 

Sportsmen, inevitably, will argue 
that their pointers and setters show 
masterful cunning and human 
thinking in the field. Actually, they 
are blindly following their early 
training and their lupine inheri- 
tance. The attitudes they strike, ac- 
cording to an expert, “are mere 
modifications of the behavior of the 
wolf when aware by scent or sight 
of the near proximity of game.” 
What happens when the unexpect- 
ed comes up? 

In Centerville, lowa, Sam’s Air- 
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liner, a $1,000 pure-bred pointer, 
got lost while hunting and came 
upon a covey’ of quail near the rail- 
road tracks. He held his point so 
unflinchingly that he never stirred 
when a train came round the bend. 
Poor Sam! He was a good and 
faithful pointer, but he didn’t have 
a sense of adjustment which would 


_ have saved a man or a wolf. 


Though scarcely 100 of them are 
regularly used in police work to- 
day, we like to’ think of blood- 
hounds as the good strong nose of 

. the law where radio cars and effete 
city police never could operate. 

Yet offhand, I can cite a con- 
fused pack from Kilby Prison, Ala- 
bama, which plunged baying into a 
swamp on the heels of a fugitive 
prisoner and treed their man at the 
other end—a different man wanted 
in another county. 

And in Nebraska, at least, the 
legend of their infallible noses has 
been subjected to devastating legal 
analysis. I quote Chief Justice John 
J. Sullivan, of the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court: 

“It is a commonly accepted no- 
tion that the bloodhound will start 
from the place where a crime has 
been committed, follow for miles 
the track upon which he has been 

. set, find the culprit, confront him 
and, mirabile dictu, by accusing 
mien and bay declare, “Thou art 
the man.” 

“This strange belief is with some 
people apparently incorrigible. It is 
a delusion which abundant actual 
experience has failed to dissipate . . . 
Like other dogs, he has his limita- 
tions and they must be recognized 
in court, if not elsewhere.” (My 
italics. ) 

Oh, I know that dogs have 
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barked the alarm of fire to save 
their masters, but horses will whin- 
ny, lions roar and tigers scream at 
the scent of smoke. Naturally. 
They’re afraid. And I can’t forget 
Peggy, a Spitz in the Bronx, New 
York, who thus roused her family 
when fire broke out and then 
spoiled everything by her obstinacy. 
She wouldn’t leave the house her- 
self and kept right on barking—at 
the firemen who were trying to put 
out the flames. In spite of her, the 
house and she were both saved. 

And in Baltimore, I know, 12- 
year-old Wayne Heubeck was seri- 
ously injured by a train because a 
stray dog stupidly squatted in the 
middle of the tracks as the Balti- 
more-Harrisburg express roared up. 
Wayne couldn’t budge him, and the 
dog was killed. 

All in all, you just can’t say 
much for a dog’s brains, manners 
or morals. Family-wise, he cer- 
tainly has retrogressed since he ran 
with the howling packs aeons ago. 
The wolf is monogamous while the 
dog, as most of us will admit, is 
quite the opposite. ° 

Nor is the dog particularly use- 
ful. Here and there, largely in 
primitive societies, he still earns his 
keep as sheep-herder, watchdog or 
hauler of carts. True, all the work 
on diabetes was done on dogs and 
vivisectionists can point to other 
medical knowledge gained through 
experiments on their etherized 
bodies. Similarly, you might credit 
the microbes, and not Pasteur, for 
the wonderful discoveries of micro- 
biology. 

In their contributions to man, 
the cow, horse, mule, ox, llama, 
camel and sheep have given infi- 
nitely more, in work or as food, 
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than the dog, and probably the 
earthworm has been more helpful 
than all of them put together. So 
far as I know, there has been no 
economic justification for the dog 
since we hung up our bows and 
spears. 

On the other hand, in a very 
hungry world, there is a telling 
economic argument against him. 
He eats too much. 

My authority is Dr. Leon F. 
Whitney, Connecticut _ biologist, 
veterinarian and dog lover. In a 
provocative article (American 
Magazine), he came out for dog 
birth control as a wartime con- 
servation measure, estimating that 
15,000,000 American dogs were 


daily eating 10,000,000 pounds of 
food which is enough to feed 7,500,- 
000 humans or produce 1,250,000 
pounds of hogs daily. The war is 
over, but the world food shortage 


isn’t. 

In our own hearts, all of us 
know that dogs are just dogs, to 
be tolerated for the affection they 
give us when they aren’t reverting 
to type—but of no earthly use 
beyond that. Our ancestors, who 
used and knew dogs far more in- 
timately than we do, had no soft 
illusions about their asserted finer 
qualities. 


It’s almost impossible to find 
the word dog used in friendly or 
flattering connotation, but we still 
use such inherited phrases as “sly 
dog,” “lazy dog,” “dog-faced,” 
“doghole.” Among apiarists, the 
dogbee is the drone, while poets 
refer scornfully to dog rime and 
grammarians to dog Latin or dog 
French. The dogfish is a shark and 
the Isle of Dogs, on the north 
bank of the Thames in East Lon- 
don, a sad district given over to 
docks, waterside works and poor- 
houses. Dog’s mercury is a highly 
poisonous perennial. 

Psychologically, I think, there is 
a wistful, naive place in every 
heart that hungers for hero-worship. 
Unlike our ancestors, we cannot 
satisfy ourselves today with hero 
worship of kings, generals and 
poets so, in consolation, we have 
turned to four-footed heroes. 

Better in the long run, I think, 
to stick to human beings. As for 
the dogs, I wouldn’t kill them, tax 
them out of existence or even let 
them die of their own stupidities 
and excesses. I’d see that they had 
a bone, a dish of water and a warm 
bed—in the kennel—and there 
each evening I’d put them, lov- 
ingly but firmly, and then say 
goodnight. a6 
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F abulous America: 


Roll of Honor 


BY MILTON BACON 


@ THERE ARE MORE than 1,000 monuments, tablets and markers in 
the acres of Vicksburg battleground. But there is one edifice erected 
to the soldier dead of Illinois. It is called the Cathedral of Citation 
and inside is a bronze plaque with the name of every Hlinois man 
who was at the siege of Vicksburg. 

It was in 1906 that the state of Illinois unveiled this monument. 
At the ceremonies were Governor Dineen, statesmen and historians, 
military bands and thousands of others come to do homage to the 
men who died in the War Between the States. As the ceremonies 
came to a close, there could be seen on the edge of the throng 
three shabbily dressed old men, one half blind, another crippled, 
and the third carrying an empty sleeve where his arm should have 
been. Just three old failures whose lives boasted but a single 
accomplishment: THEY HAD FOUGHT WITH GRANT AT 
VICKSBURG. 

It was they who had helped to make this memorial, but they 
had no part in the dedication. Their home town had made up a 
purse and sent the three penniless veterans to revisit the scene of 
their former glory. They listened closely as the impassioned orators 
ended their speeches. The flags were furled. The snappy guardsmen 
had marched away. 

Then the three old fellows stumbled up the front steps and 
entered the now deserted dome. They knew what they had come 
so far to see. Their tired misty eyes scanned the roster. Suddenly: 
“Look, boys, here’s our old company. . . . Here’s the Captain’s name.” 
They blinked at the list of long-dead comrades who had trudged 
beside them on that bloody march. Dim eyes and shaky fingers 
searched the scroll of honor until each of them had found his own 
name emblazoned forever on eternal bronze. 

Then the three that life had beaten, three happy old failures 
collapsed on the floor of their own memorial; the three who 
“marched with Grant at Vicksburg” cried softly in the night. @& 
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All Gotta Be Et” 


BY DONALD HOUGH 


They just don’t believe you when you ask for a rare steak out West 


@® TAKE THE GUY 
who died and met 
St. Peter, this being 
a part of the routine, 


' and asked him how 


long he was in for, or 


' up for rather, and St. 


§ 


|} going to sit 


Peter said maybe a 
billion years, and the 
guy said he wasn’t 
there 


' working crossword 


| puzzles all the rest of 
| his life, and asked for 
/a job of work. 


So St. Peter gave 
him a tablespoon and told him to 
go to work moving the Rocky Moun- 
tains over to the East Coast. He did 
this, working a straight 40-hour 
week, and set a record for the 
course, which was 2,500,000 years 
under par. Then he asked for the 
next job and St. Peter gave him 
a new tablespoon and said to move 
them back. This was duck soup, 
since they already had been loos- 
ened up. “Now give me something 
really hard,” he said. 

St. Peter thought it over for a 


few hundred years and finally said, 
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“I tell you what, put 
on a suit of clothes 
and go down to 
Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, Colora- 
do, Nevada, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico, this be- 
ing the cattle coun- 
try, and try to get a 
nice rare steak for 
your supper.” 

The fellow accept- 
ed the challenge, but 
in a few million years 
he came back and 

filed his request for another table- 
spoon and another range of moun- 
tains to work on. He had met his 
match at last. 

Now I imagine this is not strictly 
a true story (I made up part of it 
myself) but the old one about the 
cowboy who ordered a rare steak 
in New York certainly is true in 
substance. When asked if it was 
rare enough he looked up at the 
waiter and said, “Mister, I have 
saw steers hurt worse than this that 
got well.” 

Here is a clear reflection of the 











attitude of a Westerner toward the 
basic product of his land in respect 
to its preparation for table. In 
bravely ordering a rare steak the 
cowboy had meant this to come 
well within the Western _interpre- 
tation thereof: a steak that is not 
burned to a crisp quite all the way 
through. The citizens of Western 
states, including the workers in the 
vineyards themselves, will not eat 
rare meat. That is a fact with which 
nobody can quarrel, it being a per- 
sonal matter coming within the Bill 
of Rights. But the point is that, 
friendly and hospitable as they are, 
they will not allow anybody else to 
eat a really rare steak within their 
sacred precincts. 

Why? 

They do not think you mean it. 

They can not bring themselves to 
be a party to it. 

All through the West I have 
pleaded with waitresses, addressed 
the management, conspired with 
the kitchen help itself, looking 
toward a rare steak. Even if pre- 
cut in the thin Western fashion, 
I have urged, just give it a couple 
of flips on a dry skillet and let me 
have it. Never mind the rich es- 
thetic values of a deep mahogany 
brown under the circumstances. 
Perhaps they nod; they understand. 
But when.it comes, no soap. They 
knew better. 

Who is this idiot? you can hear 
them ask each other. 

That is not the way people eat 
beef! 

Of course it isn’t. The way people 
(Westerners, that is) prepare beef, 
right where this currently expen- 
sive, delectable, mass-produced and 
mass-consumed backbone of our 
American standard of living is raised 


on the hoof, is either to boil it 
endlessly, or roast it to the point 
of near-desiccation, or, coming to 
steak, to slice it thin, perhaps pound 
flour into it with a blunt instru- 
ment, then fry it until it is even- 
Steven whether you eat it or (much 
better) fashion it into a pair of 
boots. 

This approach stems from sev- 
eral considerations, beginning per- 
haps when the bison, a very to 
baby, was the Western staff of 
and coming on up to the pa 
theory (not unknown in other sec- 
tions of the country, in respect to 
other products) that only the non- 
marketable items are fit for local 
consumption. But perhaps my old 
friend Butch Lloyd, of Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyoming, was more imme- 
diate and practical in his solution. 

When I first lived in the Hole, 
some years ago, Butch doubled as 
postmaster and butcher, going on 
duty in this latter capacity only 
when he had managed to get hold 
of a critter. Since he had no re- 
frigeration, the operation had to be 
wrapped up quickly, and his meth- 
od was to start carving or hacking 
at one end of his property and cut 
right through to the other end, and 
it was all “steak.” To complaints 
that the “steak” was a chunk of 
foreleg or a bit of rump, Butch had 
one reply: 

“It’s all got to be et.” 

This was conclusive, no argu- 
ment, and it was a view pointed in 
two directions at once: first it’s all 
got to be et, and secondly it’s all 
got to be et now. No ice. This 
adaptation to local conditions was 
prevalent, and still is in large meas- 
ure, all through the West. Even in 
winter you hang up a critter and it 
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freezes, but it also melts, especially 
around the edges, and after it has 
gone through a few meltings and 
freezings you damn well better put 
tonight’s supper in a pot or skillet 
and cook the hell out of it. 

Today in the West, in the town 
and restaurant trade, there has 
sprung up a curious predilection 
for the so-called “Eastern beef,” 
Which means beef that has been 
shipped from the local pastures to 
the Midwest for grain finishing and 
processing, then sent back home at 
a terrific increase in price. Just 
why this favor exists, I do not know, 
because on the whole this treat- 
Ment is intended simply to prepare 
the meat, the steaks and rib roasts, 
for cooking rare. 

In all truth there is nothing the 
Matter with the local beef, just as 
it stands, provided it comes from 
_" animals and then, in cook- 

g, is treated with some kind of 
fespect. Once I rode in a roundup, 
more or less a supercargo but doing 
my best, on the Flying D ranch 
fear Gallatin, Montana, running 
some 8,000 head of top Hereford 
Steers. One evening we had a dis- 
Gussion about cooking steak, much 
along the lines I have sketched in 
here, and decided that the next 
might we would have some really 
prime rare ones. We told the cook 
about it, carefully. 

I don’t have to say that they 
came up less than half an inch 
thick, with just a faint tinge of 
pink in the middle. The cowboys 
seemed to think this was rare 
enough to be approached with 
caution, ready to leap back if at- 
tacked. One night I cut and 
cooked a steak of my own, and it 
was perfectly delicious. I could not 
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help but notice that my colleagues, 
after they had watched me consume 
it in its magnificent redness, ap- 
peared rather cool toward me for a 
couple of days, probably wondering 
what the hell. 

Last winter when I was in Jack- 
son’s Hole, I stopped at the Wort 
Hote! in the town of Jackson, mod- 
ern and handsome addition to this 
little town and made even more so 
by its brisk and shining restaurant. 
To my delight I found my old 
friend Gene Mason in the kitchen. 
Here, I thought, is where I plough 
through all Western tradition—I 
mean inhibitions—and get what I 
want. I visited Gene, and he had a 
fine standing rib roast on hand, 
straight from Chicago, and really 
cooked rare. 

I said, “Gene, just let me have a 
nice slice of that rib roast for 
supper.” 

“Sure thing,” Gene said. When 
it came up it was well done and 
afterwards I saw Gene at the bar 
and said, “Gene, what happened to 
that rib roast? When I got it, it 
was well done.” 

He looked at me incredulously. 
“Why, of course it was,” he said. 
“For crying out loud, here you are 
a friend of mine. You don’t think 
I'd serve you any half-cooked grub, 
do you?” 

His use of that particular term 
placed me at a_ disadvantage. 
Westerners have a way, close to 
a sneering way, of using “half- 
cooked,” “uncooked,” ‘“‘under- 
cooked,” or, more often “under- 
done,” that takes a lot of the 
romance out of the Eastern ap- 
proach: a maddeningly negative 
view that does not mean at all the 
same thing as, say, “cooked rare” 








does. It makes you feel like some 
kind of freak, a gook, a person who 
has not been told about the dis- 
covery of fire. 

Later I got Gene to cook .me 
some rare steaks and he did won- 
derfully well, considering that he 
was against it, but I think our 
friendship was in the balance. We 
had our quick ones in the bar when 
Gene was through work, but the 
old verve was gone. 


WELL, wHat’s the score? 

Not very good. The West, great 
provider though it is, hasn’t a hind 
quarter to stand on, and is not in 
sight of having one, in any bid for 
a place in the overall scheme of 
American regional cooking. Unless, 
that is, a genius for murdering our 
finest native product can be con- 
sidered a toe-hold on fame. Here 
is the only place in the United 
States that you have to go else- 
where to enjoy what it has to offer 
gastronomically. 

I haven’t mentioned mutton, also 
called lamb, because I don’t have 
to. As served in the West it is old 
stock and treated as such: you 
don’t know whether it has been 
killed on purpose or has fallen iftto 
the skillet and drowned in the 
grease. Even the native cutthroat 
trout not only is the most tasteless 
fish on or near the North American 
continent, to start with, but is made 
to swim once more, this time in the 
skillet. You have to catch it all 


SOMETHING TO CHEER ABOUT 


AND IT’S ALL GOTTA BE ET 






over again, in its soggy surrender. 

In the South you can get a belly- 
ful of stuff that sticks to the ribs for 
two or three days, or anyway much 
too long, and on the Coast you can 
eat all that pale green garbage, the 
caterpillar’s heaven, and in Maine 
you can contrive a richer illness on 
lobster, but in the West all you get 
is a lot of junk that you can’t even 
throw up with any sense of accom- 
plishment. 

I have found there only one item 
that by any desperate chance is a 
near approach to a successful re- 
gional dish. That is the sourdough 
pancake. Last winter I visited some 
friends in Jackson’s Hole and found 
that a mutual friend had just left 
the valley for a long visit and had 
left her batch of sourdough behind, 
in their keeping, for the winter. 

This sourdough, started in Alas- 
ka, was 26 years old. Well sir, we 
had one of the finest breakfasts of 
sourdough pancakes I’ve ever eaten 
in my life. There is some pretty 
good sourdough in existence along 
our northern border, from Maine 
on out to Washington, but in those 
comparatively moist climates you 
can’t rest it by drying it up for a 
year or so, as you can in the high, 
dry reaches of the West. This helps 
it; sourdough gets as tired as any- 
body else if you keep it working. 

I believe I ate a good dozen of 
those pancakes. I was sick for only 
a week, just about par for any 
Western course. Lied 





@ THE PROCEEDINGS of a police court case had been rather noisy and the 
magistrate determined to restore order 
“The next person who interrupts,” he said sternly, “will be put outside.” 
“Hurray!” shouted the prisoner. 





—Dorothea Maringas 
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ON FIFTH AVENUE 
i . . with all the money in the world 
: what would you buy in the finest 
shops in the world? PAGEANT asked 
Joan Olson these very questions, 
whisked her before a magic camera 
to make this modern fairy tale .. . 
: CONTINUED 
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Once upon a time there lived in the City of New York a 

girl named Joan. What Joan especially liked to do 

was to wander along Fifth Avenue and window-wish. She 

would press her pretty face against a big show window 

_*  @nd stare and stare at all of the wonderful, 

wondrous finery inside. One day she wished so hard against 

the window of Lord and Taylor that—allagazam!—she 

wished herself right through it and into the store. “Oh,” 

she said, somewhat startled, “‘oh, if only I could have 

a hundred dollars’ worth of these wonderful clothes.” A 

voice—maybe it was a fairy godmother and maybe it was 

a wicked temptress—said, “Your wish is granted!” So 

Joan, ignoring the haughty ladies of fashion, helped her- 

self to a red plaid Claire McCardell sports dress ($29.95) 
CONTINUED 
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and seven simply divine hats ($70). Clutch- 
ing her 5c change, she rushed ecstatically 
into the street and, suddenly, her face fell. 
“Oh what a dope I am,” she lamented, “I 
have no party dress, no coat, no shoes. I 
wish I'd wished for a thousand dollars’ 
worth of things.” And, lo, the strange voice 
said: “Your wish is granted!” Before you 
could say Sophie-of-Saks, Joan had galloped 
up to Saks Fifth Avenue. She was hurrying 
toward the shoe department when her eyes 
fell on a handsome blue nylon tricot peign- 
oir designed by A. N. Saab and only $40, 
my dear! Alas, little Joan seems to have lost 
her head at this point because when the 
sales-girl asked, “Where shall I send it?” 
Joan replied, “I'll wear it.” And forgetting 
half her hats, she rushed out, remembered 
that she had to have shoes, rushed back in 
again—headed for the shoe department with 


$860 to spend. After trying on two dozen 
CONTINUED 
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different pairs, she selected pretty Persian print 
sandals ($22.95). Then off she hurried to 


Helena Rubinstein’s for $50 worth of hair wave. 


When the curling was over, Joan’s eyes began to 


gleam with a gleam that means: “Jewels . .. What 
I need now is jewels.” At Van Cleef & Arpels, she 
selected a beautiful batch of baubles. “How 
much?” she asked. “Including tax, $604,500,” 
said the clerk. “Oh!” gasped Joan, “I wish—” 
“Okay,” cut in 

the strange, 

now slightly 

exasperated 

voice, “You can 

have a million.” 

At Bergdorf 

Goodman, Joan 

thriftily resisted 

the iris satin 

evening gown 

at $975, but 

fell for the 

white mink stole 


at only $3500. 


CONTINUED 














Then off to Bonwit Teller’s she 
bounced and there she bought a very 
nice Nanty nylon net (bet you can’t 
say it either) evening gown for $225. 
Now, at last, the hour approached. 
Seven gallant escorts, resplendent 


in top hats, white ties and tails, 


looked admiringly and adoringly 
at gorgeous, glittering Joan. 
All tingly with delicious excite- 
ment, she stepped into the 
waiting limousine. Listening to 
the merry chatter of her devoted 
beaus, she rode gaily 

off to the ball. 

(Shhhh . . . don’t 


wake her up yet.) as 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Feter 
Martin. Enacted by Joan Olson 





Southold’s Aftair 
With Science 


Here’s a group of Long Islanders who refuse to let 
the world of science move too far ahead of them 


| @ SOUTHOLD, NEW YORK, a village 
| near the eastern tip of Long Island, 
| is the home of one of the world’s 


: 
: 
: 
: 


3 


tirely of 


: 


' 


| most extraordinary scientific organ- 


izations. Except for the town’s phy- 
sicians and dentists, the member- 
ship of Southold’s Custer Institute 
for Research consists almost en- 
laymen — shopkeepers, 
' farmers and workmen. Some never 
finished grade school, and few have 
_gone far beyond high school. 

| Yet all of them regularly tackle 
_abstruse scientific subjects com- 


tmonly considered the property of 


; 


fonly the most absent-minded pro- 
‘fessors. They have made the dis- 
‘covery that most of the supposed 
incomprehensibility of modern 
science melts away in the face of a 
little persistence. 

Not long ago a leading neurol- 
ogist, Dr. Hans Strauss, was invited 
to read the Institute a paper on the 
measurement of brain waves—tech- 
nically and tongue-twistingly known 
as electroencephalography. His hosts 
asked him not to “talk down.” Ac- 
cordingly, and somewhat skeptical- 
ly, he gave quite a detailed account 
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of this recondite specialty of his. 

When he finished, he submitted 
to the Institute’s usual cross-exam- 
ination. He still shakes his head 
ruefully when he tells of the experi- 
ence. 

“They asked questions about as- 
pects of my work that I had for- 
gotten or had neglected or had 
hever even heard of,” he grins. “At 
first I was embarrassed, but it was 
one of the most stimulating eve- 
nings I ever spent.” 

But pumping and stumping the 
experts are not the chief purposes 
of the Southolders. Basically, what 
they seek is simply understanding. 
Archie Symonds, insurance sales- 
man, is a member. “I guess what 
happened to us,” he puts it, “is that 
we got tired of being in the dark. 
When you think how important the 
work being done in the big labo- 
ratories is to all of us, it doesn’t seem 
right not to be able to make head 
nor tail of what they are up to.” 

The Custerites carry on their 
work both in their own homes and 
in their research center, the town’s 
pride and joy. A two-wing brick 














structure which they built with 
their own hands, the center in- 
cludes an astronomical dome, a 
large meeting room, ‘a library and 
half a dozen laboratories, dark 
rooms and work shops. 

Every other Saturday night the 
Institute holds a meeting to hear a 
paper on some branch of science. 
Occasionally, an outside expert 
presents the paper, but usually it is 
the work of a Southolder. 

When a townsman undertakes 
such a paper, he goes all out. One 
member, David Rothman, a store- 
keeper, came up with a real hit a 
few years ago when Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein spent the summer near South- 
old. The Custerites were far too 
polite to importune the grand old 
man of modern science to appear 
before them, but the storekeeper 
met him socially and plucked up his 
courage to the point of asking ques- 
tions about the theory of relativity. 
Einstein enthusiastically launched 
into an explanation. Rothman had 
to warn that mathematically he 
barely knew a logarithm from an 
isosceles triangle. 

“Never mind,” said Einstein. 
“We will make only one condition. 
You must stop me so that we can 
go back when anything is not clear 
to you.” 

For several weeks the two met 
on occasional evenings and Sun- 
days, and with endlessly patient rep- 
etitions Einstein traced the proofs 
that “a rod contracts and the 
rhythm of a clock changes in the 
direction in which they are mov- 
ing,” two of the central ideas of his 
work. One Saturday night they 
stayed at it until the early morning 
hours. When they finally broke off, 
Rothman felt himself teetering on 


the brink of comprehension, but 
something still held him back. 

“Next morning,” as he tells it, 
“T woke up with a bang, and there 
it was—plain as day. I was so excit- 
ed that I jumped into my clothes 
and rushed off to the house where 
Dr. Einstein was staying. Luckily, 
he was already up. And he was as 
excited as I was.” 

Ever since .then the Southold 
man has been trying to work out 
a paper for presentation to his fel- 
low members which will do for 
them what Einstein did for him. 
“Unfortunately,” he smiles, “I’m 
no Einstein. I don’t know whether 
I ever will get that paper written. 
But I’m still trying.” 

The Southolders’ enthusiasm for 


‘science is of approximately the 


same intensity as that of teen-agers 
for juke boxes, but it is consider- 
ably more enduring. They trace the 
beginning of the Custer Institute 
all the way back to 1915. One 
spring evening that year Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Elmer of Southold 
were strolling along New York's 
42nd Street. A sidewalk astronomer 
decided they were excellent pros- 
pects for 10 cents’ worth of gazing 
through his telescope. 

He earned his dime and launched 
Elmer on a lifetime hobby. Within 
a few years his Southold home be- 
came a sort of weird astronomical 
garden with telescopes of various 
sizes and shapes sprouting all over 
the grounds and through the roof 
of the house. Neighbors began ac- 
quiring cricks in the neck, too, and 
Saturday night observing sessions 
grew to be an established rite at the 
Elmer home. 

As a result, Elmer and his friends 
began to lose their awe of other 
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branches of science. The bi-weekly 
science talk-fests in the Elmer home 
were begun in 1933, gradually drew 
in more and more townspeople and 
became such a habit that scarcely 
any have been skipped. The name 
Custer was chosen as a tribute to 
Mrs. Elmer, a descendant of Gen. 
George Custer. 

By the war’s end the town’s en- 
thusiasm for science was greater 
than ever before, and in 1946 work 
was started on the research center. 
Every evening and week end during 
the year it took to complete the 
building townspeople gathered at 
the site to lend a hand. 

Southolders are especially proud 
of the observatory dome which 
dominates the flat countryside 
around the town. An aluminum 
painted plywood masterpiece, it 
was painstakingly put together in 
a local boat builder’s shop. Experts 
have judged it the equal of many 


’ professional domes. 


It houses an eight-inch refracting 


telescope specially rebuilt by the 
| astronomy enthusiasts among the 


Southolders to suit their purposes, 


| for they have become expert at 


making their own optical equip- 
ment. In fact Taylor Bethel, a refrig- 
erator repairman, made by hand 


' an extremely delicate type of opti- 


cal testing instrument which proved 
so accurate that it was purchased 
for use in connection with the 200- 
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inch telescope at Mt. Palomar 
Observatory in California. 

Astronomy and optical equip- 
ment, however, are only one part 
of the Custer story. Physics, zoology, 
geology, anthropology—almost all 
the sciences have partisans among 
the members. One of them as- 
sembled and passed along to the 
Museum of the American Indian a 
collection of more than 200,000 
Algonquin artifacts. Another de- 
veloped a brand new type of tomato 
plant. Still another is working on 
the theory behind variations in tele- 
vision reception. 

To the casual visitor the Custer- 
ites usually seem to be having more 
fun than anything else. Even such 
esoteric subjects as the theory of 
the expanding universe can stir up 
amiable wrangles. 

But at heart the members are 
serious. It is their dream that 
eventually the Institute’s success 
will encourage the organization of 
similar groups all over the country. 
Perhaps the best expression of what 
the Institute means to the South- 
olders was the answer one of them 
gave to a passing motorist who 
stopped one evening when they 
were raising the dome. The passer- 
by asked whether they were build- 
ing a church. 

“Well, yes,” opined the Southold 
man. “I guess you might say we’re 
building a kind of cathedral.” @ 8 





@ A STRANGER Lost his way in northern Arkansas and asked an Ozark 


native for help. 


“Where,” he asked the mountaineer, “does this road lead to?” 
“Well,” said the native, “it just kinda peters out a few miles a piece. 
First it becomes a bridle path, then a hog trail, and finally a squirrel track 


that runs up a tree and ends in a knothole.” 


—Schuyler Van Horn 





























Before You Go— 


Remember! 


BY SAMUEL WEISS and HERMAN WEILLER 








™@ ONE way to achieve peace of mind on yacation is 40 see to it 
that, before you leave, your home is THEFT-PROOF, FIRE-PROOF, 
VERMIN-PROOF and DAMAGE-PP.OOF. 

We asked insurance companies, fire aud police authorities and home 
management experts to tell us how important it is for the vacationist 
to know the ABC’s of efficient home-closing. 

They said: each hour, each day, 49 thefts and 95 fires occur in 
the U. §.; in the span of a year, moths eat almost $200,000,000 out of 
the nation’s closets. Much of the is done during the summer : 
months when you are away and your is i protected we 
against fire, burglary and from water vermin. But you | i 
can take precautions that will lessen the probability of these things 
occurri ing your absence. 

We ook the enh’ ice of these experts and made the accom- 
panying chart, which provides an answer to almost every problem of 
closing up a home properly and securely. The length 
of your absence will determine to what degree you & 
make use of all the hints contained in it. 
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SCHEDULED SERVICES, such as delivery of laundry, news- 
paper, oil, milk. Notify company directly. Avoid doorstep 
accumulations. 

MAILMAN. Leave forwarding address with letter carrier 
or post office, or have post office hold mail until you return. 
TELEPHONE. Company will, on request, discontinue ser- 
vice temporarily, if vacation lasts more than a month. Or 
you may make arrangements with telephone answering 
service. 

NEIGHBOR-SUPERINTENDENT. Ask trustworthy person 
to check your home periodically. Leave with him set of 
properly labelled keys. 

POLICE. Notify department when you leave and when 
you return. 





ELECTRICITY 


DISCONNECT all flexible electrical cords of lamps, radios, 
washing machine, clocks, etc., to prevent improper use or 
damage resulting from overload or lightning entering the 
main circuit. Underwriter Laboratories warns that flexible 
cords are weakest part of lighting system. 
REFRIGERATOR. |. Empty and clean. 2. New types: set 
dial on “vacation”; 3. OLpER models: disconnect, leave door 
ajar. 

" Moux: Sometimes, power load required to start refrigerator 
up after vacation may cause breakdown or undue heating. If 
in doubt, consult dealer. 

MAIN SWITCH. Leave it alone. Electricity may be quickly 
needed in an ge ay» 

Nore: Check your fire insurance policies as to renewal 
date and terms. Policies may vary depending on whether “un- 
occupancy” and “vacancy” extends to 60 days, or beyond. 





RODENTS 


CAP chimney tops with strong wire netting and screen other 
openings to keep off squirrels and birds. 

SET mouse traps in kitchen or basement. Spread rat poison 
(topped by pieces of broken glass sanestiel under ground) 
around garbage pail outdoors. 

DISCARD remnants of soap; it’s a favorite dish of rodents. 
BUGABOO. Don’t worry about hiding matches. Although 
rodents are known to have started fires by gnawing matches, 
they dislike the taste of the present-day product. 


PETS, PLANES 


PETS: Board them out or take them along. Dept. of Agri- 
culture of state you plan to visit will acquaint you with 
regulations concerning entry of family pet. 

ASPCA warns: Do not leave pet alone in house, even if you 
have arranged for supervision. In case animal is neglected, 
You will be held responsible. 

PLANTS. When away for short time, place potted plants 
in pan of water. For extended vacation, board them out, or 
ask neighbor's help. 
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NOTI 


WINDOWS. Lock all windows securely, 
particularly those easily accessible from 
outside near basement or fire escape. 
BLINDS, SHADES. Arrange Venetian 
. blinds, shades, etc., in conventional fash- 
ion; do not shut or pull them down fully. 
Avoid “vacant look” of your home. 
GARAGE DOOR. Close it. Believe it 
or not, you may forget. 
HOUSE KEY. Take it out from under 
doormat or favorite hiding place. 
INSURANCE. Check your theft policy 
concerning renewal date and coverage. 


Oll 


TURN DOWN thermostat all the way 
to prevent burner from operating in your 
absence. 

LEAVE oil tank moderately full. Oil ex- 
pands in warm weather. 

AVOID ‘spontaneous combustion. WIPE 
off oily spots left in basement after last 
oil delivery. Destroy all oily rags or rub- 
bish apt to ignite. Remove glasses, vases, 
bottles, etc., from window sills or such 
places where they may magnify sun’s 
rays and start fires. 


OTHER INSECTS 


VACUUM all upholstered furniture, 
mattresses, bed springs; apply insecticide. 
GIVE AWAY or use up food perishables. 
SCRUB garbage pail, kitchen sink and 
floor. 

SPRAY ant powder around outside doors 
and at openings from cellar to first floor. 


WATER 


CHECK all water faucets and pipes; fix 
leaks. 

SHUT OFF individual outlets. 

LEAVE OPEN main valve, in case of 
emergency. 

ARRANGE for watering of lawn with 
neighbor. Tell him where to find hose 
and outdoor outlet. 


DONT NOTIFY 


NEWSPAPERS. 
instance. 
STRANGERS. Do not gossip idly with 
people you do not know about your plans 
to go away. 

ANYBODY. Don’t leave notes like: “On 
vacation, will return .. .” 


Society columns, fo) 


SHUT OFF pilot lights of gas stove or 
intake for gas refrigerator. Turn off 
pilot lights of summer furnace or hot 
water stove. 

MAIN VALVE. If vacation is more than 
a month, have gas company turn off main 
valve. This is an economy rather than a 
safety measure. 


< MOTHS 


CLEAN all woolen clothing and blam 
kets; put in mothproof wrappings or 
newspaper; seal tightly with scotch tape; 
store in closets treated with insecticide. 

Note: Newspaper seems to contain @ 
chemical which moths carefully avoid. 
RUGS (woolen). Clean, sprinkle with 
moth crystals, roll up loosely and wrap 
in mothproof or newspaper. 


CHEMICAI 


DUST off wooden furniture, cover with 
newspaper or canvas. 

PREVENT fading by taking down drap 
eries, curtains, cleaning and storing them. 
PIANO. Close it and scatter mothballs 
and flakes in it. 

CORROSION. Clean, polish all silver- 
ware, wrap in tarnish-resistant paper. 
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BY MARGARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE 


There are 24 hours in one day. Do you know how 


to make the most of them and still take it easy? 


@ on U. Ss. HIGHWAY No. 301, at the 
edge of the village of Whitakers, 
North Carolina, there stands this 
sign: 

AT 30 M.P.H. 

YOU CAN DRIVE THROUGH 
WHITAKERS IN 2 MINUTES. 
TRY IT! 

Striking up a conversation with a 
Whitaker-ite, I asked, “Does that 
sign work?” 

“Blamed well,” he answered. 
“Seems like drivers are one of two 
kinds: them as slows down to see 
if they can get through Whitakers 
in two minutes, and them as slows 
down to prove that they can’t. All 
we cares,” he laconically added, “‘is 
that they slows!” 

This morning, upon opening your 
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eyes, you saw a sign. It had two 
hands and 12 black figures on it. If 
you read it the way you should have 
read it, it said: 
AT 60 MINUTES PER HOUR 
YOU CAN LIVE THIS DAY 
IN 24 HOURS. 
TRY IT! 

Do you know how to live on 24 
hours a day? As a minister and 
counselor I deal with two kinds of 
people: those who have discovered 
they can and those who think they 
can’t. 

A friend of mine had breakfast, 
recently, in Miami; addressed a 
luncheon meeting in Chicago; 
stopped off for a two-hour commit- 
tee meeting in Cleveland; and still 
managed to spend a full eight of 











his 24 hours asleep in his own bed in 
Manhattan. 

Another friend had breakfast in 
her own kitchenette; addressed no 
one except the corner grocer all day ; 
stopped for nothing (she claims she 
did not sit down even for lunch) in 
her ceaseless round of household 
activity. Still, when her husbarid at 
11 o’clock that night said, “Let’s 
turn in,” she looked up from her 
mending basket with a martyr’s 
sigh. “You go ahead,” she resignedly 
stated. “It will be hours before I can 
even think of sleep.” 

If an efficiency expert were to 
analyze a full day in your life, which 
tendency would he detect? Do you 
know how to live on 24 hours a day? 
If not, ask yourself first: What's 
the hurry for? Why am I rushing 
through life so fast? 

Living on the margin of nervous 
reserve, we tear along through life 
like small children rushing to be the 
first one finished. Take even so 
obvious an instrument of modern 
speed as the automobile. My. father- 
in-law, Captain George A. John- 
stone, over a period of 38 years has 
been collecting from the traffic de- 
tail patrolling Chicago’s lakefront 
some telling replies to that question. 
Confronted with the question: 
What'’s the hurry for?, speeding mo- 
torists have an amusing lack of 
originality in alibis. Broken down 
into percentages, the alibis indicate 
that: 

55%—honestly do not realize they 
are speeding 

30% —are the smart aleck type who 
attempt to beg off or lie out 
of the charges 

10% —acknowledge the charges 

5%-—are borderline intoxication, 


dope fiend or other abnormal 
cases 





Or consider just the first hour of 
the typical day for the average 
American family. How often does 
some version of the words “hurry- 
up” become the theme song of your 
waking hour? “Time to get up, 
dear, and be quick about it!” ... 
“For Pete’s sake, do you have to 
hold down the bathroom all day?” 
... “Will you get going! Do you 
want to miss the bus?” 

Hurry, hustle, speed, rush—this is 
not only the theme song of our wak- 
ing hour, but the theme of ouf en- 
tire working day. “But,” you say, 
“I’ve got to rush. I’ve got to make 
the bus. I have to get to work. After 
all ‘Remember time is money,’ ™ you 
quote old Ben, while fixing your eyes 
nervously on Big Ben. 

As a minister, I do not quarrel 
with Franklin’s adage. I do, how- 
ever, challenge the average Ameri- 
can’s interpretation of it. 

Time is money. Time is your one 
fixed, fair income. But remember, 
also, that in regard to time you are 
in the top income bracket. No man 
earns more than you. Not all the 
wealth in all the world can buy your 
neighbor a minute more time than 
comes to you each day. 

As with any income, the basic 
problem for most of us is how to 
live within it. Therefore, the second 
question we need to ask is: What’s 
the hurry from? What is the cause 
of the tense, restless, nervous man- 
ner of life we all pursue? 

One cause of tense living is inex- 
perience. One sure thing the ner- 
vous person reveals is the fact that 
he is, emotionally, a beginner at life. 
Take the field of sport, for instance: 
the first thing the amateur golfer 
learns is that the easiest way to top 
a golf ball is to try too hard to hit it. 
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FIRESIDE CHATTER 
How does this conversational pattern fit your household? 


REQUEST AGE LEVEL ANSWER 
“Daddy, read me a story.” 3-year “Not now, son. Some other 
time.” 
“Mommy, let me help you.” 6-year “Not this time, Mary. I’m in 
: a hurry.” 
“Dad, let’s go fishing.” 9-year “You run along, John. I can’t 
“Mom, show me how to bake 12-year “I’m too busy, dear. Next time, 
a cake.” maybe.” 
“Dad, can you come to our 12-year “Sorry, John. It’s Lodge to- 
Scout night program?” night.” 
“Mother, do you want a ticket 14-year “Darling, you know I’m enter- 
for the school play?” taining my bridge club then.” 
“John, where were you last 15-year “What's it to you?” 
night?” 
“Mary, how could you?” 16-year “So what! Since when do YOU 


Bvcry tennis player knows that the 
fure way to lose a tennis match is 
tf wind himself on leg work. The 
fost beautiful swan dives I have 
@ver seen are executed by a cham- 

jon who each time thinks it out “in 

w motion” as he hits the diving 
board. 
| The world’s records, in any field, 
are not set by tense, hurried men. 
Huirry is the mark of the beginner. 
The mark of experience is calmness, 
steadiness, skill. 

A second cause of harried living 
is inefficiency. In tenseness, in 
crammed living, we invariably con- 
fess a deficiency within ourselves. 
Have you ever said, “But I can’t 
take a vacation. I just don’t have 
the time”? 

If your employer knows anything 
about psychology, beware of repeat- 
ing that statement. It marks you out 
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care what I do?” 


not only as inexperienced, but in- 
efficient. How can you be efficient 
when you are so ignorant of the 
fundamental principle which runs 
through all of life: the principle of 
action and reaction? 

Ernest R. Groves, the social psy- 
chologist, explains this principle: it 
is not strenuous work that hurts us, 
but our failure to practice relaxa- 
tion. Even the heart is so con- 
structed that normally a rest period 
follows each beat. It is this which 
enables our muscular pumping sta- 
tion to go on indefinitely without 
getting tired. 

There is more than philosophic 
whimsy in Lin Yutang’s definition 
of a wise man: “His hours of fish- 
ing,” he states, “must be as sacred 
to him as his hours of business. He 
must be as impatient at having 
people talk to him about the stock 











SLOW DOWN—AND LIVE RIGHT ! 


market at the golf club, as the scien- 
tist is at having anybody disturb him 
in his laboratory.” 

The third factor from which 
hurry-scurry living results is insuffi- 
ciency. Sometimes, the insufficiency 
is that of bluster, a shortcoming 
which often demonstrates itself in 
an exaggerated sense of self-impor- 
tance. 

I have in my file two letters. Both 
concern busy executives who are 
topflight men in their field. Both 
have been living life to the hilt in 
activity and accomplishment. The 
one man, however, is on the skids. 
The other, though the same age, is 
in the prime of his achievement. 
What makes the difference? 

One sentence from each letter 
tells the story. “Because of the mul- 
tiplicity of urgent demands upon 
my time,” states the letter which, 
the minute it hit the desks of his 
associates, declared the first man all 
through, “and because I must make 
every minute count, it is obligatory 
that all drop-in calls be discontin- 
ued and that consultation be held 
by confirmed appointment only.” 

The other letter, though not from 
the executive himself, indicates one 
reason for the second man’s contin- 
uing success. “I found Dr. Bradley 
to be all you promised and more,” 
it states. “He saw me between sched- 
uled appointments, but his manner 
was so leisurely that in five minutes 
I felt I had known him for years.” 

Another insufficiency from which 
a good deal of modern hurry results 
is that of boredom. 

“Of course I turn the house up- 
side down and inside out,” the 
spring housecleaning woman ex- 
plains, “and what’s more, it’s the 
only time of year my husband really 


appreciates what a lot of work 
there is to do around here.” 

How much of your strenuous ac- 
tivity is the direct result of boredom? 
The next time you catch yourself in 
a rush, ask yourself: “How much of 
this hustle is fon effect? How neces- 
sary is this pell mell pace? Who am 
' trying to convince of my impor- 
tance?” 

All too often, though, the insuffi- 
ciency is far more insidious. One of 
the nation’s most powerful minis- 
ters, a man whose voice is known to 
millions, once told me the story of 
the turning point in his life. As a 
young minister,.he made a name for 
himself as a social crusader, As 
chairman of the committee for this, 
and secretary of the council on that, 
he found more and more of his time 
taken by worthy and fascinating 
causes. A human dynamo, by care- 
ful planning, he managed to meet 
civic, church and special committee 
interests which soon expanded to a 
national scale. 

Returning from a Washington 
conference, he found on his desk a 
note from a fellow minister, a friend 
of his who served a much smaller 
church in another part of the city. 
Following the note’s suggestion, he 
called his friend. “Your daughter 
came to see me the other day,” his 
friend told him. “She wanted to talk 
something over. I asked her why she 
hadn’t waited to talk it over with 
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you. You had better ask her about 
hg 

Puzzled, the minister sought out 

is daughter. “But Dad!” she pro- 
sted in all sincerity, “I couldn’t!” 
hen, with no trace of malice, she 
nconsciously added the words 
hich changed her father’s life. “I 
idn’t want to bother you,” she ex- 
lained. “After all you are so busy.” 

Somewhere along the line, have 

u got yourself so involved in this 

mmitment and that responsibility 

at you frequently catch yourself 
ying, “Why, I can’t even call my 
ul my own”? 

If you have, and if you admit it, 

u are ready to ask the third ques- 

n which all who would learn how 

live on 24 hours a day must ask. 

nflinchingly, you must face it: 
hat’s the hurry to? 

We are all familiar with the 

oman who wears herself to a fraz- 

getting ready for the party only 
be snappy and peevish with her 
ests when they arrive. ~ 

We know the man whose secre- 
tary complains, “If he would only 
take his feet down off the desk and 
start dictating at four o’clock in- 
stead of at 4:45 each day, life would 
be a little less hectic.” 

Some of us need no introduction 
to the teenager who, after an eve- 
ning at the movies, protests, “But 
Dad, I can’t go to bed. I have just 
stacks and stacks of homework to 
do for tomorrow.” 

Many of us are blood brothers, 
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if not actual duplicates, of the com- 
muter who, oversleeping 10 minutes, 
uses more caloric energy in his fran- 
tic rush to the train than he will 
expend all day at his desk. What 


do you do with the precious time 


’ saved after the rush? What is the 


price paid in mental, emotional and 
cultural expenditure ? 

The Chinese philosopher accu- 
rately describes us: “People work 
hard in the country so that they can 
come to the city so that they can 
earn sufficient money to buy a little 
place in the country.” 

What’s the hurry to? 

Horace Mann once described the 
condition of many a life when he 
said: “Lost yesterday, somewhere 
between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with 60 dia- 
mond minutes. No reward is offered 
for they are gone forever.” 

Add to the lost hours all the other 
treasure we unwittingly let slip 
through our careless fingers: respect, 
opportunity, friendship, serenity, 
love, peace of mind and heart. We 
then have some small estimate of the 
price paid by those who refuse to 
budget hours as well as money. 

If you would cash in on all life 
offers, stop yourself the next time 
you snatch your coffee on the run: 
What’s the hurry for? 

If you would learn to budget time 
as income, ask yourself whenever 
your fingers start drumming a ner- 
vous tattoo: What’s the hurry from? 

Finally, if you would know’ how 
to live on 24 hours a day, keep con- 
stantly before you the warning sign: 
What’s the hurry to? 

In my brother’s Florida garden, 
there stands a rosebush. Month 
after month it puts forth bloom. 
Loaded with blossoms, never im- 
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peded by change of seasons, it rushes forth bloom. Blossoms bursting forth 
itself to death. In just 15 months, in summer time only, periodically 
it will stand stark, sere and spent. impeded by the season’s change, it 

Yet in our Adirondack garden, saves itself for life. In 15 years it 
there stands the twin to that Florida will continue to stand—sturdy, 
rosebush. Year after year it puts strong, secure. aa 


THE GAME THAT SAVED MY LIFE 





Alexander Alekhine, the world’s 
chess champion, before his death 
was asked by friends what was the 
most exciting and dangerous chess 
game of his life. This story was his 
answer: 
@ AS A CAPTAIN in the Czarist army 
and a member of a noble family, I 
was placed under arrest shortly after 
the Bolsheviks came into 
power. In the depths of 
despair, I was sitting in a 
gloomy cell in an Odessa 
prison and pondering my 
fate when the door was 
flung open and four mem- 
bers of the political police 
entered the cell. A fifth 
man entered and I recog- 
nized him immediately from his 
photographs. It was Leon Trotsky, 
I was certain my time had come. 
“Captain Alekhine,” said one of 
the police, “Comrade Trotsky wants 
to play a game of chess with you.” 
With that he placed an elaborate 
chessboard and set of men on the 
small table. I had heard of. Trotsky’s 
chess fanaticism and it was obvious 
that reports of my ability had 
reached him. 
Trotsky sat down without a word, 


to begin the most interesting and ~ 


dangerous game I ever played. 
For I was faced with a titanic 
problem. I was convinced that on 
the outcome of the contest would 
depend my life. But—did Trotsky 


so badly -want to beat me that he 
would aliow me to live if I lost? Or 
did he feel that a person gifted 
sufficiently to conquer him at the 
board should be entitled to life? 

I looked into Trotsky’s face for 
a possible clue. It wore an intens€ 
expression, but beyond that gave 
me no indication. The police were 

impassive. Trotsky made 
the first move, a conven- 
tional opening. I decided 
to play a non-decisive, 
weak for the nonce, wait- 
ing for him to show his 
hand. He played well, but 
not brilliantly. 
After some fencing, I 
decided to cast the die. I 
would play my best and beat him 
as quickly as I could. It did not 
take long. Slowly Trotsky rose from 
the table. “I lose,” was all he said. 
He made a peculiar gesture, a sort 
of wave of the hand, then walked 
quickly from the cell. The next day 
I was declared a free man and given 
permission to leave Russia, if I de- 
sired. The paper was signed by 
Trotsky. Attached was a personal 
note in which the powerful revolu- 
tionary said he had enjoyed our 
chess game very much. 

That game of chess gave me my 
life. I went to France to continue 
medical studies but decided to de- 
vote the rest of my life to the 
game. —As teld to Albert A. Brandt 
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BY AL STUMP 


Kiner hits °em long and often. Will he beat Babe Ruth’s record? 


B® How would you like to earn 
between $40,000 and $100,000 a 
year, squire beautiful Hollywood 
models to the Stork Club and 
Mike Romanoff’s, loaf around golf 
éourses with Bing Crosby, spend the 
winter at Palm Springs, have dozens 
of rich manufacturers begging you 
to endorse their products and never 
do anything more strenuous from 
November to March than watch 
the ponies run at Santa Anita or 
paddle a Lake Tahoe surfboard? 

That dream of 60,000,000 Amer- 
ican males is all true for Ralph 
McPherran Kiner. 

And why? 

Simply because no one, since 
Babe Ruth racked his shillelagh, has 
been able to propel a baseball so 
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far, so often and so dramatically. 
After only four big league seasons 
one of the country’s leading hitting 
figures, Kiner is at 27 on his way to 
a career unmatched in baseball. No 
other player ever jumped into the 
big-money class so fast ($150,000 
gross in four years) —and none ever 
crashed 168 home runs in his first 
four major campaigns. Not even 
Ruth, Jimmy Foxx, Lou Gehrig, 
Mel Ott or Ted Williams broke 
into the game with yearly totals of 
23, 51, 40 and 54 over-the-wall 
smashes. Never did Ruth twice 
wallop four homers in successive 
trips to bat—as did Kiner in 1947 
and 1949. 

As inevitably as fate, Kiner’s next 


feat will be the one that the public 








has awaited—in fascination, yet 
dread—-for a quarter-century. Ex- 
perts agree that possibly during 
1950, but no later than 1955, 
the powerful Pittsburgh Pirate will 
shatter Ruth’s treasured record of 
60 home runs in a season. The 
handwriting was plain the past 
season. In leading or co-leading the 
majors for the third straight time 
with 54, Kiner last year hit a 55th 
base-clearer that was canceled by a 
rained-out game and bounced five 
other line drives off fence-tops that 
missed going into the stands only by 
inches. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” 
testifies Manager Billy Meyer of 
the Pirates. “Ralph is still three or 
four years away from his full power 
at the plate. Some season soon he’s 
going to hit 65 or 70.” 

In spring training this year, 
Kiner pointedly did not disagree. 
“When the mark falls, it will be by 
a good-sized margin,” he predicted. 
“Tt’ll be a case of somebody catch- 
ing fire at bat and being able to 
hold it all the way to the final day. 
He'll have to have terrific luck, 
though—the kind of luck that 
keeps you out of slumps and in 
good health all season.” 

When that happens the cycle 
will be completed on one of base- 
ball’s most fantastic tales. Not 
much longer ago than Pearl Har- 
bor, the California kid, who grew 
up fatherless, was peddling news- 
papers for a penny a copy. His 
tearful mother, struggling to keep 
the family together, pleaded with 
him to give up hanging around the 
sandlots and get a regular job. 
Neighbors sniffed about the “shift- 
less” youth who played ball while 
his mother toiled in a hospital. 











But look at him now. Tapped by 
fate from among 50,000 eager 
young horsehiders, Ralph Kiner al- 
most overnight has become by the 
very magic of the phrase “home- 
run king”: 

(1) One of the biggest money- 
makers in baseball. The two-year 
contract he signed in February calls 
for $130,000-—_$65,000 per year—in 
1950 and 1951. Hero-worship of 
the handsome, six-foot-one, 195- 
pounder is such a mania in the 
Smoky City that fans swarmed 
over and ruined Kiner’s convertible 
(since replaced). They mail him 
up to 1,000 letters a week—in the 
dead of winter! “Ralph is our gate,” 
admits General Manager Roy Ha- 
mey of the Bucs. “No player in the 
game is so important to his team.” 

(2) One of the most eligible 
bachelors in the U. S., combining a 
physique, chiseled features and 
wavy brown hair that makes the 
girlies primp, with an earning- 
power that leaves them limp. Re- 
portedly, the leading heart throb 
at the moment is Peggy Nillson, a 
Hollywoud blonde Kiner calls “my 
steady.” “Girls,” says his mother, 


gentle, greying Beatrice Kiner, 
“used to bore Ralph . . . but no 
more.” 


Not long ago, Bing Crosby, a 
vice-president of the Pirates, re- 
marked with open envy, “What a 
life that kid leads! He’s young, 
just beginning his career. In show 
business, he’d be worth anyway 
$30,000 a week—and there’s a good 
chance he'll end up in show busi- 
ness. He not only hits the ball out 
of the lot, but, like Ruth, he has 
that wonderful knack of smacking 
the big one when it’s most expected 
of him.” 
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At Wrigley Field, in Chicago, 
Kiner lay on a rubbing table as the 
Pirates trailed the Cubs, 9-12, in 
the eighth. Suffering from intestinal 
flu, he was running a fever of 103. 
A message came from Billy Meyer 
on the bench. “We've got the bases 
loaded. Can Kiner come out to 
pinch-hit?” 

Ralph arrived weak-kneed at the 
plate. Cunning Hank Borowy knew 


he was sick and fired nothing but : 


sizzling fast pitches at him. Kiner’s 
swing was an anemic thing, but his 


marvelous wrist action was enough © 


to drop Borowy’s bullet-ball over 
the distant bleachers—for a 13-12 
Pirate victory. 

At Crosley Field, Cincinnati, 
Kiner strode to bat last September 
30 needing one more homer to 
break the 26-year-old National 
League record of 15 for the hot, 


strength-sapping month of Septem- 


ber. Pitcher Herm Wehmeier of 
the Reds pitched wide, figuring the 
Killer would fish for it and pop up. 
But—wha-a-ck!—Kiner’s bat spoke 
and his 16th home run of the month 
arched over the fence. 

At San Diego, in an exhibition 
game, local baseball writers bragged 
that nobody had ever hit the 
centerfield scoreboard, including 
the great Ted Williams when he 
slugged for the Padres. 

“It can be hit,” 
quietly. 

Next day he pole-axed a pitch 
over the 420-feet centerfield fence 
that caromed off the board another 
50 feet out. 

At Forbes Field, in Pittsburgh, 
gunning for his 49th round-tripper 
last fall, Kiner amazed observers by 
rattling i it off the football clock high 
atop the left-field scoreboard. The 
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said. Kiner 


homer was his 20th in the latest 31 
contests! And at Braves Field in 
Boston he powered a_near-500- 
footer off the new $65,000 score- 
board with such violence that neon 
tubing went flying. 

Such Ruthian actions and ges- 
tures have millions of fans wonder- 
ing whether Kiner is the man to 
replace the great Bam. The youth- 
ful giant—big, easy-met, personable 
—already is a natural for the adula- 
tion heaped upon Ruth. And there 
are certain other similarities be- 
tween the departed king of swing, 
whose lusty self-indulgence capti- 
vated the nation, and the brawny 
Alhambran who already has topped 
some of Ruth’s records. Though 
far from a playboy, Kiner, too, has 
a marked appetite for such things 
as chrome-festooned automobiles 
which he drives at high speeds, six- 
bit perfectos, fine clothes specially 
tailored for his Size 46 frame, and 
the best in food and night clubs. 

Some biographers have attempted 
to show that Kiner is fundamen- 
tally lazy—also a la Ruth. His in- 
dolent off-season existence, which 
this past winter consisted chiefly of 
golfing, swimming, fishing and loaf- 
ing in the flower-bedecked cottage 
built by Ralph for his mother in 
sunny Alhambra, is truly a life of 
ease perhaps unmatched by any of 
America’s plutocrats. 

But while he’s resting, Kiner’s 
ultra-scientific approach to the 
home run is functioning—unseen 
by the howling mob—in his home 
“laboratory.” In Ralph’s basement 
are stacks of old tennis-ball cans, 
which he welds together to form a 
four-foot tube. Into the cans go 
his specially-selected bats, some of 
them weighing up to 38 ounces. 








The cans are then filled with a mix- 
ture of linseed oil and other in- 
gredients that Kiner doesn’t divulge 
—“the best darn seasoning agent 
for bats ever mixed.” The hefty 
sticks are soaked in the fluid for six 
months and come out each spring, 
tougher and more resilient than 
ever. 

Meanwhile, at the Pasadena 
YMCA, the Kiner hitting muscles 
get scientific attention as the new 
training season approaches. Last 
January and February, he warmed 
them up by swinging a bat 50 to 
100 times a day and lifting a series 
of weights suspended from a bar. 
This has nothing to do with ordi- 
nary weight-lifting, but is a “dy- 
namic tension” exercise devised to 
add forearm, bicep and shoulder 

wer. Sensitive about this, fearful 
that he'll be described as a would- 
be Strongford or Atlas, Kiner re- 
fuses to pose for photos in the gym. 

At other times, Kiner sits in a 
darkened room at home and runs 
off 16-millimeter picturés of him- 
self and other noted hitters in ac- 
tion. He compares shots when he 
was in a slump to those portraying 
his high-average moments. 

Once, after reviewing films, Kiner 
noted that his stride into the ball 
had almost imperceptibly length- 
ened. He cut it down and snapped 
out of a slump with three home- 
run whacks in one game. . 

Ruth-Kiner comparisons break 
down completely in the matter of 
eating. The Swat Sultan, of course, 
was a phenomenally uninhibited 
trencherman whose stomach aches 
sometimes echoed around the world. 
Kiner watches his diet closely. 

Other players may report fat and 
flabby, but last March when the 
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Pirates arrived at San Bernardino, 
California, for spring maneuvers, 
Ralph was a solid 205 pounds. By 
opening day he would weigh no 
more than 200 and no less than 198. 

Other Kiner maxims that would 
make the Babe raise his eyebrows 
if he were alive today: 

Stay away from drawn-out card 
games and movies. Bad for the 
eyes. 

Don’t do any heavy reading. 
Read good books a dozen or so 
pages at a sitting. Same reason ag 
above. 

Sleep at least eight hours a night, 

If the mother’s touch is noted 
here, it is because Ralph is closet 
to his mother than are most athletes 
of mature years. He chooses—for 
a while longer—to remain a bache- 
lor and the two live comfortably in 
the Alhambra home. “Without her 
I'd be lucky to have a job driving 
a milk wagon,” he says bluntly. 

When Ralph was in high school 
in Los Angeles he had become al- 
most fanatical about sports. Friends 


_ often would ask Mrs. Kiner, “What 


does your boy do?” 

“He just plays baseball,” she al- 
ways answered with a bitterness 
she rarely let Ralph feel. 

She was convinced that he was 
doing wrong, but Ralph plugged 
along—playing in the infield and 
pitching for his prep team ard 
picking up “Coke money” summer- 
times with the semi-pro Alhambra 
and Pasadena Merchants. He knew 
about the neighborhood whispers. 

“You won’t be ‘poor Mrs. Kiner 
for long,” he stoutly advised his 
worried mother. “I'll be in the ma- 
jors one of these days, you'll see.” 

This opinion was shared by none 
other than Bill Essick and Dan 
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Crowley, a pair of New York Yan- 
kee scouts: The leggy Kiner kid, 
who could pitch, hit and run, was 
the particular star of their teen-age 
team, the “Yankee Juniors.” By 
1940, Essick was ready to offer 
Ralph a contract. The scouts as- 
sumed he would jump at the 
chance to sign with the mighty 
parent organization. 

For once, however, the Yanks 
were caught sleeping. Hollis (Slop) 
Thurston, the Pirates’ West Coast 
agent, dropped by the Kiner cot- 
tage and shocked Mrs. Kiner into 
speechlessness by offering Ralph 
$3,000 for signing and another 
$5,000 if he made good. With no 
Yankee money yet showing, the 
boy signed. 

The Pirates suspected from the 
start that they had scored a notable 
baseball beat, yet it was clear that 


the tall rookie was far from a big- 


time player. A crude fielder, he 
also had a marked inclination to 
swing at bad balls and strike out. 
He was farmed to Albany and To- 
ronto in 1941-42-43, where he hit 
no better than .279. There were 
no wails when he disappeared into 
the service in 1943—as a Navy 
patrol-bomber pilot. After logging 
1,200 hours flying a PBM Mariner 
out of Hawaii in search of Jap 
subs, Kiner was released in 1946. 
He reported to spring camp as just 
another outfield candidate. 

Frankie Frisch, then manager of 
the Bucs, remembered Kiner unfa- 
vorably for loafing in the dugout 
back in °42 when the squad was 
ordered to run three laps around 
the park. 

“What’s wrong with you?” Frisch 
had snapped. 


“T’ve only got one pair of shoes,” 
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replied Kiner, not moving a muscle. 

“So what?” barked Frisch. “Why 
aren’t you out there running?” 

“Well, if you’re going to farm me 
out to Albany,” the practical Kiner 
told him, “these shoes will have to 
last me all season. So I’m conserv- 
ing the leather.” 

The volatile Frisch blew up and 
made Kiner take six laps. But he 
forgot his prejudice when the post- 
war product stepped up to hit. One 
of his blasts knocked off the second 
baseman’s cap and was still climb- 
ing as it disappeared over the fence. 
Kiner hit 14 homers and averaged 
.450 in training games and made 
the varsity with a crash not heard 
in Pittsburgh since the long-ago day 
of Paul (Big Poison) Waner. 

Thereafter he has kept the his- 
torians busy erasing and rewriting 
the home-run records. He is the 
first man since 1900 to lead the 
National League in homers as a 
rookie (1946), the only slugger 
ever to pole eight homers in four 
consecutive games (1947), the only 
batsman to top either his league or 
the majors in homers his first four 
years in the big time and the high- 
est-paid fourth year man in the 
history of the game. Last Septem- 
ber he put another new all-time 
mark in the books that left even 
Ruth worshippers blinking: 

In four consecutive trips to bat— 
against the Cubs and Phillies—he 
bashed four straight home runs! It 
was the second time in his career 
that Kiner did this, an unmatched 
major league record. 

It’s no wonder that pitchers 
blanch when they see him coming 
—just as they did when Ruth 
ankled to the platter. Kiner at only 
27 has become synonymous with 





inhuman power applied to a base- 
ball. A while back at the Polo 
Grounds, Mort Cooper of the 
Giants was belted by Kiner for a 
469-footer into the centerfield bull- 
pen. In almost any other park, it 
would have been an easy homer. 
As it was, Kiner reached third base 
before the ball was retrieved. 

“Thassaway, Mort!” roared a 
loyal Giant fan, “now you’ve got his 
weakness figured. Triples!” 

Personally, Kiner would prefer 
to be just Ralph Kiner and not 
have his every prodigious blow in- 
terpreted in terms of the sanctified 
Babe. 

“Listen, I can never be like Babe 
Ruth,” he protests. “Nobody could 
duplicate him. He was in a class 
by himself.” 

The current season is likely to 
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emphasize his importance even 
more, if this is possible. Experts 
picked Pittsburgh to again finish 
sixth—behind the Dodgers, Cardi- 
nals, Phillies, Braves and Giants— 
in preseason polls. An aging, ques- 
tionable infield and spotty pitching 
appeared to be insurmountable 
handicaps for the present. “The 
Pirates are the Team of Tomor- 
row,” was the general opinion, 
“They are building toward a pen- 
nant, but it’s several years away, 
Kiner can’t do it all alone. They'll 
have to develop a few more stars.” 

But even the ancient Honus 
Wagner, a Pirate coach, can see 
the new history in the making, 
“This is a wonderful fella,” says 
the immortal star, Wagner, of 
Ralph Kiner. “He’s gonna make 
’em forget all of us oldtimers.” @&@ 


TOWARD NONE ‘ 


@ THE DISCUSSION was of a philosophical nature and those present included 
men of science, diplomats—and Abraham Lincoln. The conversation turned 
to a newly published history of Greece, and Lincoln objected to the 
weighty tome because, as he said, it was tedious and monotonous. 

One of the diplomats took exception to the criticism. “Mr. President,” 
he said, “the author of that history is one of the most profound scholars 
of the age. I should say, off hand, that no other man of this century has 
plunged as deeply irto the holy fount of learning!” 

“Or come up drier,” responded Lincoln. 

@ SEVERAL INsTANCEs Of Abraham Lincoln’s impatience with General Mc- 
Clellan’s waiting campaign during his command of the Union armies 
have been recorded. The President was himself a cautious man, admired 
the quality in others, but his patience finally became exhausted with the 
general's do-nothing strategy. As Commander-in-Chief he might have 
issued a direct order. Instead he wrote this letter: 


“My dear McClellan: 


“If you don’t want to use the Army I should like to borrow it for a 


while. 


Yours respectfully, 


A. Lincoln.” — ary Alkus 














House that No Jack Built 


™ WHEN ROBERT BARKER saw the 
plans for PacEaNt’s House of Ex- 
panding Rooms, he knew he’d 
found not only a home for his fam- 
ily but also, with luck, the answer 
to his gnawing postwar dissatisfac- 
tion with cities and white collars 
and his job as a salesman. Builder 
Douglas Tuomey had, in the June 
"49 Paceanrt, laid down the rules 


by which any all-thumbs layman 
could build his own house. Archi- 
tect Henry Hebbeln had designed 
a compact, amateur-proof house 
which could be built for $3,000 
(contractors’ estimates averaged 
$8,593). The rest, Bob Barker 
clearly saw, was up to him. He 
wrote Paceant for blueprints and 
pointers. This is the proud result! 

CONTINUED 
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Barker found that his suppliers 
were a big help on advice end 
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. . « His friends called him “The 


“The most exciting moment of all,” says Barker, “is looking at the completed skeleton. 
This stage goes fast and easy, and nothing is so beautiful as the frame you've built” 


Laying finished floor of oak strips. That’s Wife Esther and baby Sara lend a hand 
Barker's bedroll back there; he “lived in” 


... of West Haverstraw, New York 
that is—the little village where 
after three solid weeks of hunting Dy 
Bob finally found “the perfect site,” 
high above a chain of clear blue i 











as Bob installs the operating window sash 


Mad Hermit of Haverstraw” 


ponds. From their living room (or 
from the deck Bob plans to add to 
the window side of the house) the 
Barkers can see 15 miles up the 
Hudson. One by one their doubting 
friends have come to gasp—first at 
the way the Paczant House dram- 
atizes the view, then at the fact 
that Bob not only built the house 
with his own untrained hands but 
talks as if he enjoyed doing it! 
There were obstacles, and plenty 
of them—beginning with a certain 
stubbornness in the land itself. It 
was clay which had turned to hard 
pan, and it resisted Bob’s bor- 


rowed post-hole digger so success- 
fully that he had trouble straight- 
ening up for three days. (“If I had 
it to do over again, I’d spend the 


Esther, who thought kitchen would be 
too small, finds openness feels spacious 


Free-standing copper fireplace saves about $500, supplements simple floor furnace. 
Sliding screens close off bedroom or (p. 121) make it a part of living room 


CONTINUED 
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extra money and put the house on 
a concrete slab instead of locust 
posts in this earth. And Id hire 
more digging help, as Tuomey rec- 
ommended; I dug 25 of the 27 
holes myself!” ) 

There was lumber that shrank; 
there were sidewalk superinten- 
) dents; there was a slow-down im- 
posed when the baby began to 
“help.” 

But, too, there was the wonder 
of seeing the result of a day’s work, 
a certain “astonishment that most 
of the best work was done by me, 
not by professionals,” a sometimes- 
gladness that Tuomey’s time esti- 
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mates turned out to be geared to 
twice dub-Barker’s speed, for “with- 
out that optimism, I’d never have 
tackled it—and look what I’d have 
missed.” 


Tuese pays, Bob Barker begins 
most sentences with “On my next 
house . . .” He’s going to build 
three more—for friends who prefer 
golf clubs to hammers for week-end 
wielding. So Barker is no longer an 
all-thumbs amateur. New York 
City has lost one salesman, one 
apartment-family. “The Mad Her- 
mit of Haverstraw” is now a build- 
er, and a home owner. se 


Know More... 


use the coupon below. We wish 
we could, but we cannot supply re- 
prints of the June °49 Pageant 
article, nor can we honor or ac- 
a any orders which do not 
include both coupon and payment. 
Please allow four weeks for deliv- 
ery, and please, please, please print 
plainly! 


D 


Yes! I'd like to know more about the Paceant House of 
Expanding Rooms and how I can build it, myself, for $3,000. 
Here’s my $1 (cash, check or money-order); please send me 
Henry Hebbeln’s blueprint for the house, plus Douglas Tuo- 
mey’s specific instructions for building it. 





(please print) 
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® Small boy, sitting next to haugh- 
ty woman on a crowded bus, kept 
sniffling. 

“Boy,” she demanded, “have you 
got a handkerchief?” 

“Yes, I have,” he replied, “but I 
don’t lend it to strangers.” 

—Dorothea Maringas 


@ In Atlantic City, 17-month-old 
Bobby Schilling toddled over a 40- 
foot course on Steel Pier to defeat 
22 other tots in the fourth annual 
national baby walker race. His time 
was 2:33. Bobby was urged to vic- 
tory by his mother who yelled: 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry, or the boogie 
man will get you!” 


® Little Warren was embarking 
upon his first venture in saving. He 
had deposited 14 cents in his piggy- 
bank, but with the ac- 
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he had said, he quickly added, “I 
certainly hope he doesn’t come 
down this street!” —Pearl Wints 


® A youngster on his way home 
from school asked if he might have 
a lift in a car. The driver said: 

“Why, Jimmy it’s not far; you 
may as well walk.” 

“No,” said the boy, “there are 
two girls who chase me every day.” 

“Why do they chase you?” 

“I don’t know,” answered ‘Jim- 
my, “they’ve never caught me yet.” 

—Frances Rodman 


@ Three little girls, age seven to 
nine, got into one of Tulsa’s i 
downtown banks after closing 
hours. Neither igon-barred win- 
dows, an elaborate burglar alarm 
system nor the bank guards fated 





quirement of each pen- 
ny, he was finding the 
discipline of saving more 
and more arduous. 

The youngster was sit- 
ting on the front stoop, 
peering expectantly 
down the street, when 
his mother was moved 
to inquire, “What are 
you looking for, War- 
ren?” 

“I’m looking for the 
popsicle man,” he re- 
plied. And then, realiz- 
ing the import of what 
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"It's all paid for.” 
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them. But getting out was another 
matter. They had to call on police 
to help them. 


® A scoutmaster ran across three 
of his most eager-beaver scouts on 
the street one day. 

“Well, lads,” he said. “What have 
you been up to?” 

“We did our good deed for to- 
day,” the boys cried in unison. “We 
carried an old lady across the 


| street.” 


; 


“It didn’t take three scouts to 


carry an old‘lady across the street, 


; 


; 


| 


did it?” the scoutmaster asked. 
“Oh yes it did,” one of the boys 
| piped up. “She didn’t want to go.’ 


—Roger Duff 


“= A mother, tucking her small 
| daughter i in for the night, said: 
“Cover yourself up, darling. 


/The angels will keep you warm.” 


: 


The child thought for a moment 


‘and then asked: 


“Mummy, do you think I could 


‘change mv angel for a hot water 


‘bottle?” 


—Mary Emma Abels 


@ Jimmy Dockery, 19-month-old 


ison of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Dockery 
lof Broxton, Georgia, was found on 


j 


ithe roof of his home the other day, 
hanging onto a lightning rod. He 
"had climbed a ladder with rungs 
20 inches apart, all by himself. 


® Four-year-old Bobby had been 
so unruly that his mother was on 
the point of tears. She couldn't 
stand it any more, so she sent him 
to his room until he could decide 
to be a good boy. 

After a half hour, he came out 
smiling. His mother turned to him 
and said hopefully: “Do you feel 
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better and think you can behave?” 

Bobby replied: “I feel fine. I 
prayed.” 

“That’s wonderful,” said his 
mother. “I’m glad you prayed to 
be a better boy.” 

“But I didn’t,” said Bobby. “I 
asked God to help you put up with 


%9 
me. —0O. Stanton 


® Dorothy was having dinner with 
her aunt and uncle. Half-way 
through the meal, she noticed that 
they were absorbed in matters other 
than herself. Hoping for a little 
attention, the child asked very so- 
ciably: “Would anyone like to be 
smiled at?” —Rosalind Poll 


@ The manager of a Buffalo movie 
house has finally found the solution 
for clearing his theater of young- 
sters at matinees to prevent their 
staying and seeing the features over 
and over again. When the first 
Showing is over, he flashes this 
notice on the screen: “All kids who 
leave now will be given a package 
of chewing gum at the door.” He 
had 500 empty seats within five 
minutes the first time he tried it. 


@ While my three-year-old daugh- 
ter napped, I accidentally broke 
the glass in her hand mirror. Later 
she excitedly rushed into the kitch- 
en and said, “Mommy, I just 
looked into my mirror and I wasn’t 
there!” —Dora MacLean 
® The four-year-old and his father 
were in the rear of a crowded 
elevator. A kindly old lady said to 
the father, “Aren’t you afraid your 
little boy will be crushed?” 
“Not at all,” he answered. 


lit 
bites. —Charies W 
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